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CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS AND} 
RAPID TRANSIT. 

At a total cost of $11,750,000 HARVARD Sq., 
CAMBRIDGE, is now connected with the junc- 
tion of TREMONT and Park STREETS, BosTON, 
by a subway from HArvarp Soa. to the Cam- 
BRIDGE BRIDGE, and a tunnel through BEAcoN 

HILL. 

The tota! length of this rapid transit line 
is 3.7 miles. 

Runring time on the surface is 25 min- 
utes,—underground 8 minutes. 

For each minute saved $638,000 was ex- 
pended. 

$4,000,000 more are being expended on 
the East CAMBRIDGE EXTENSION over the 
CHARLES RIVER DAM. 

This will make $19,750,000 the total in- 
vestment for transportation to Cambridge. 

The entire taxable value of all the prop- 
erty in Cambridge is $112,000,000. 

This is only 5 z-2 times greater than the 
street railway investment. 

There are 14,150 dwelling houses in Cam- 
bridge. 

The street railway investment amounts to 
$1,400 for each and every such house. 

No community in the world has an equal 
investment per inhabitant or an equal in- 
vestment per dollar of wealth. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 


The Valley of the Shadow 
Lies beyond death’s door. 

The cloud lying over it 
Lifts nevermore. 

But the cloud lying over it 
Is only dark to see, 

For him that’s not under it, 
For you, for me. 


I’m sure if we travelled 
That way, we should find 

The Valley of the Shadow 
So green, so kind. 

The darkness not darkness 
But a still twilight. 

And them that are travelling 
Will be home by night. 


What if the sun is shining 
Beyond the highest hill, 
What if the wind that’s blowing 
Is somewhat chill. 
Since flowers of peace are. growing, 
The sweat of death past; 
And the poor tired travellers 
Winning home at last. 


There are fountains of water 


So clear, so cool, 
Many a flowering rivulet, 
Many a sweet pool, 
They step down to the waters, 
They drink of the spring. 
Sang never thrush and blackbird 
The songs they sing. 


There are children and old folk, 
And the pace is slow. 

But the white-winged companions 
Help them as they go. 

*Tis down-hill and up-hill 
And over-hill they’ll see 

The shiningest country 
That ever might be. 


There'll be running and leaping 
When that comes in view, 

But the Valley of the Shadow 
Has honey and dew. 

God’s hand makes their shadow, 
Surpassing the bluest skies, 

And the cloud still is keeping 
The light of God's eyes. 

Katharine Tynan. 

The Eye- Witness. 


The Valley of the Shadow, Etc. 


GREEN RINGS. 


Oh, do you know where my Love's 
gone? 

She had her shawl and bonnet on; 

There were three eggs within her bas- 
ket, 

Two were white, and one was brown; 

There were dewdrops, dewdrops on her 
gown: 

For she had walked in the briar-closes, 

And she had caught the branches down 

And spilled all the sweetness from the 
roses; 

Oh, do you know where my Love's 
gone? 


Oh, do you know where my Love’s 
gone? 

She had her shawl and bonnet on; 

There were two red strings to her bon- 
net, 

These were torn and hanging down; 

There was sunshine, sunshine on her 
gown; 

For she had slept in the woodland- 
prairies 

And had seen the green rings of the 
fairies 

She went laughing, laughing through 
the town. 

Oh, do you know where my Love’s 
gone? 

Agnes Grozier Herbertson. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


SECRET PRAYER. 


Since that with lips which moved in 
one we prayed, 
So that God ceased to hear us speak 
apart, 
What law irrevocable have we made? 
How shall He hear a solitary heart 


When He did need that we, to have 
His ear, 
Should go aside and pray together 
there 
With urgent breath? 
and fear— 
How shall uprise my lonely, separate 
prayer? 


Ah, now I pause 


Viola Meynell. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


On February 26, 1815, Napoleon es- 
caped from Elba. Then followed the 
Hundred Days, and on June 18 his star 
set for ever on the field of Waterloo. 
Unless Mr. Roosevelt is superior to all 
superstition he may well feel troubled 
by one of the most extraordinary coin- 
cidences ever known in politics. On 
February 26 the announcement of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s candidacy for the Repub- 
lican nomination was published in the 
newspapers of this country. On June 
18 the Republican national convention 
will convene. The selection of the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo 
for the meeting of the Republican con- 
vention was purely accidental. The 
members of the Republican national 
committee, when they met in Washing- 
ton last December, took that date be- 
cause by the unwritten law of politics 
the convention is always held six 
months after the meeting of the na- 
tional committee, and the eighteenth 
was about the middle of the month, 
which seemed a convenient time. Af- 
ter the committee adjourned, and some 
outsiders with better memories for his- 
torical dates than they possessed told 
them of the ominous day they had se- 
lected, they were greatly mortified, but 
the mischief had been done and could 
not be repaired. The call for the con- 
vention had already been issued and to 
have rescinded it would have been a 
confession of cowardice that no man 
Was brave enough to make. The day 
had to stand, and many persons who 
believe that the Republicans are 
doomed to defeat said it was the most 
appropriate day that could have been 
selected. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s selection of February 
26 to make his announcement, it is to 
be presumed, was equally a matter of 
pure chance. He wanted his answer 
to the Governors to appear Monday 


morning, for the Monday morning 
hewspapers as a rule are the thinnest 
of the week, and they are always glad 
of an important piece of news for that 
day. Mr. Roosevelt knows this. 
When he was President, Sunday after- 
noon was usually the time selected by 
him for making important announce- 
ments so as to command the greatest 
attention, as he felt sure that what he 
said would not be overshadowed by 
other matter. The selection of Mon- 
day, then, was intentional, but the date 
was a matter of chance. Circum- 
stances conspired that he should make 
his reply at the time when he did. 
He could not have made it earlier, he 
might have postponed it for a week, 
but he was anxious to get the an- 


‘nouncement of his candidacy before 


the country while it was still heatedly 
discussing his Columbus speech. It 
was therefore not with deliberation 
but merely by accident that he con- 
pleted the chain of coincidence by 
taking the anniversary of the date of 
Elba to make it known that he would 
accept the nomination if it should be 
tendered to him. The superstitious see 
in this association of dates Mr. Roose- 
velt’s defeat. Has fate turned on the 
man of luck and destiny? Has he em- 
barked on the journey that began in 
Elba and ended at Waterloo? 

The formal announcement of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s candidacy created no great 
surprise although it caused some ex- 
citement and has been the topic for 
endless discussion. Mr. Roosevelt's 
actions for the last few months have 
indicated clearly enough that he was 
anxious to become a candidate, the only 
doubt in the minds of most persons 
being whether he would consider it 
wise to risk defeat, for in the opin- 
ion of some of his closest friends he 
invites certain defeat. If Mr. Roose- 
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velt felt sure he could be elected he 
would unquestionably offer himself as 
a candidate, but could he feel sure? 
Evidently he has disposed of that 
doubt to his own satisfaction. 

Mr. Roosevelt, before he can be 
elected has to make two separate cam- 
paigns. .First, he must secure the 
nomination, and to be successful he 
must defeat Mr. Taft. In accordance 
with precedent Mr. Taft is entitled to a 
renomination, for it is the unwritten 
law of politics that a President shall be 
given two terms; it is practically forced 
upon the party to renominate the Pres- 
ident; not to do so is an admission that 
the President has been a failure, and in 
American politics it is impossible to 
separate the President from his party. 
If the President has been a failure, 
then so has his party; byt the party 
goes to the country and asks to be re- 
turned to power because of the things 
it has accomplished and the wisdom 
with which it has administered the 
Government. The President is either 
the greatest asset of the party or its 
heaviest liability. When the President 
is repudiated and denied a second nom- 
ination it is because there is a split 
in the party. That is the situation 
confronting the Republican party to- 
day. 

Mr. Roosevelt is not the choice of a 
majority of his party. He is the hope 
of a faction. That faction, variously 
known as Progressives, Insurgents, 
and by sundry other names, but who 
are, whatever their name, Radicals, 
whose Radicalism ranges from what 
would be considered merely advanced 
Liberalism in England to the revolu- 
tionary doctrines of German Socialism 
improved by American ideas, find Mr. 
Taft: too Conservative and see in Mr. 
Roosevelt the Radical to make Radi- 
calism a reality. Itis a peculiar thing 
that in this country no one has yet had 
the courage boldly to admit that he is a 
Radical or frankly to avow that he is 
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preaching Radical doctrine. There is 
so much horror of the word, it is a 
term of such opprobrium, it is as terri- 
fying as communism or anarchy that 
men must either hide their faith behind 
an apology or make excuses for it. Not 
even Mr. Roosevelt has dared acknowl- 
edge himself a Radical; on the con- 
trary, he constantly says that what he 
preaches is true Conservatism, and he 
advocates it to save the country from 
the horrors of Radicalism; his follow- 
ers call themselves Progressives, and 
they take pains to have it made clear 
that a Progressive policy is very differ- 
ent from a Radical. 

But while the Radicals find Mr. Taft 
too Conservative it is only within the 
last few days that the issue between 
Radicalism and Conservatism has been 
sharply defined. I shall come to that 
later. Heretofore they have confined 
themselves to vague generalities. They 
have denounced Mr. Taft for being too 
closely affiliated with the “interests” 
without feeling it necessary to set 
forth their complaint in an indictment; 
they have objected to many things that 
he has done and perhaps more things 
that he has left undone; but while they 
have continually attacked Mr. Taft for 
his Conservatism there have been no 
Radical articles of belief, and the faith 
of the Radical was what each Radical 
chose to make it. Mr. Taft was al- 
ways under suspicion; Mr. Roosevelt 
was taken on faith. 

The contest between Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Roosevelt is a struggle between 
Conservatism and Radicalism. If the 
majority of the Republican Party is 
Conservative Mr. Taft will be nom- 
inated; if the majority is Radical Mr. 
Roosevelt will be the Republican can- 
didate. We are yet to have it deter- 
mined officially where command of the 
majority lies, but indications point to 
Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Roosevelt has made the issue. 
On the twenty-first of February he 
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made a speech before the Ohio con- 
stitutional convention at Columbus in 
the course of which he avowed him- 
self a believer not only in the recall of 
judges, but he went to the extreme 
length of radical doctrine by advocating 
the recall of judicial decisions. In 
previous articles I have explained that 
the Radicals have championed the re- 
call; that is, the power given to the 
people to remove an elective municipal 
or state official by voting him out of of- 
fice before the expiration of his term. 
Advanced Radicals would have judges 
subject to the recall, while moderate 
Radicals have desired to exclude the 
judiciary, as they fear that if judges 
were dependent upon popular whim, the 
bench would no longer be independent 
and judges would decide questions not 
upon the facts or the law but according 
to what they believed to be the will of 
the majority, which would make law a 
farce and put justice at the mercy of 
the mob. Mr. Taft has taken strong 
ground against the recall of the ju- 
diciary, and his position is that of all 
other Conservatives. He has made 
several speeches on the subject, and in 
all of them he has declared with great 
vigor and earnestness that the opera- 
tion of the recall would cause irre- 
trievable injury. 

In his speech Mr. Roosevelt met the 
President’s challenge. “There is no 
public servant and no private man 
whom I place above a judge of the best 
type and very few whom I rank be- 
side him,” he said. After describing 
the ideal judge he continued: 


Our aim is to get the type of judge I 
have described, to keep him on the 
bench as long as possible, and to keep 
off the bench, and if necessary take off 
the bench, the wrong type of judge. 

Either the recall will have to 
be adopted or else it will have to be 
made much easier than it now is to get 
rid, not merely of a bad judge, but of a 
judge who, however virtuous, has 
grown so out of touch with social needs 
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and facts that he is unfit longer to ren- 
der good service on the bench. 


Judges can now be removed by im- 
peachment, but impeachment, Mr. 
Roosevelt asserted, was too slow and 
there should be, he said, “a quicker, 
more summary and more ‘drastic 
method.” 

Mr. Roosevelt went further than 
most of the Radicals. He not only 
gave his approval to the recall of 
judges but also to the “recall of judi- 
cial decisions.” 


There is one kind of recall in which 
I very earnestly believe, and the imme- 
diate adoption of which I urge [Mr. 
Roosevelt said]. When a judge de- 
cides a constitutional question, when 
he decides what the people as a whole 
can or cannot do, the people should 
have the right to recall that decision if 
they think it wrong. The de- 
cision of a State court on a constitu- 
tional question should be subject to re- 
vision by the people of the State. 
When the supreme court of the State 
declares a given statute unconstitu- 
tional because in conflict with the State 
or national constitution, its opinion 
should be subject to revision by the 
people themselves. 


It may be well here to explain the 
full significance of this. In the United 
States laws are frequently passed by 
the State legislatures in a hasty and 
crude fashion; even Congress has been 
known to pass laws that have been de- 
clared unconstitutional. The average 
member of a legislature is not a man 
of much education or a high crder of 
intelligence; in the State legislatures as 
in Congress any one is permitted to in- 
troduce a Bill, which does not have 
to be drafted by counsel, as a Bill in- 
troduced in Parliament, but often goes 
before the legislature or the committee 
so clumsily drawn and so badly written 
and expressed that it has no clear 
meaning. It is licked into shape in 
some sort of fashion; but often to sat- 
isfy what is believed to be the popular 
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demand it is allowed to become a law, 
although there may be grave doubts 
as to its constitutionality and it is so 
ambiguous that its enforcement would 
be impossible. I have known the same 
sort of thing to be done in Congress, 
where of course the standard of intelli- 
gence is much higher than in the State 
legislatures. In England a law is the 
enactment of Parliament, in America 
the enactment of Congress or a State 
legislature may be, but not necessa- 
rily is, law; for its validity depends 
upon whether it passes the test of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
case it is a law passed by Congress, or 
the State Supreme Court, if it is a law 
passed by the legislature; and should 
there arise a question affecting the con- 
stitution of the United States, then 
there is an appeal from the State 
Court to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Now what Mr. Roose- 
velt proposes is that when an ignorant 
or venal legislature passes a law be- 
lieved to be unconstitutional, and a 
person whose property or rights are af- 
fected takes an appeal from the legis- 
lature to the Supreme Court of the 
State, and the court decides that the 
law is unconstitutional and therefore 
null and void, the people are to have 
the right to reverse the action of the 
court and to declare that the law is in 
force. 

If any considerable number of peo- 
ple [Mr. Roosevelt said] feel that the 
decision is in defiance of justice they 
should be given the right by petition to 
bring before the voters the 
question whether or not the judges’ in- 
terpretation of the Constitution is to be 
sustained. If it is sustained, well and 
good; if not, then the popular verdict is 
to be accepted as final, the decision is 
to be treated as reversed, and the con- 
struction of the Constitution definitely 
decided. 


If this doctrine became a settled policy 
there would be no stability and no cer- 
tainty, for the Constitution might be 
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changed from day to day. The Con- 
stitution of any State may be amended 
by its people, but as the Constitution 
is the organic law changes are not 
lightly encouraged. The very body be- 
fore which Mr. Roosevelt made his ad- 
dress was assembled to make changes 
in the Constitution of the State of 
Ohio, and Constitutional amendments 
are continually being voted upon by 
the various States so as to enable them 
to keep abreast of modern progress. 
That, however, is a very different thing 
from subjecting the Constitution to the 
whim of the people and making a de- 
cision of the highest court of the State 
reviewable and reversible if the elec- 
tors think—and of course it is only a 
matter of opinion—that the judges have 
not: correctly interpreted the Constitu- 
tion. Most persons believe that the 
judges are better qualified to deter- 
mine a question of law than the people, 
a majority of whom have no knowledge 
of law. 

Whether what Mr. Roosevelt pro- 
poses is right or wrong is of less con- 
sequence, so far as his immediate po- 
litical fortunes are concerned, than 
whether a majority of the people con- 
sider it right or wrong. The extreme 
Radicals have thrown up their hats in 
glee and proclaimed that now they not 
only have a leader but an issue, and 
that the people will be given the power 
to make their own laws and to say 
what those laws mean, which will re- 
store to them the mastery that has 
been stolen by the plutocrats, whose 
tools the judges are. Mr. Roosevelt 
has always given encouragement to this 
feeling. He has freely criticised the 
courts and shown the contemptuous 
opinion he held of judges who decided 
cases contrary to the way in which he 
considered they ought to be decided. 
Serious men, men who are Mr. Roose- 
velt’s friends as well as those who are 
not, are shocked. Mr. Lodge, for in- 
stance, Mr. Roosevelt’s most intimate 
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friend, publicly announces that despite 
a friendship of thirty years’ standing 
he cannot support him for the nomina- 
tion. Senator Borah, of Idaho, one of 
the militant Progressives and a great 
admirer of Mr. Roosevelt, declared that 
the recall of judicial decisions was 
bosh. 

When Mr. Bryan was for the first 
time nominated for the Presidency in 
1896 a paragraph in the platform was 
construed by Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike as an attack upon the Su- 
preme Court, and it had as much to do 
with his defeat as his advocacy of free 
silver. A Democratic Congress 
passed an income-tax law which the 
Supreme Court declared to be uncon- 
stitutional. Referring to this decision 
the platform said: 

But for this decision by the Supreme 
Court there would be no deficit in the 
revenue under the law passed by a 
Democratic Congress in strict pursu- 
ance of the uniform decisions of that 
Court for nearly one hundred years, 
that Court having in that decision sus- 
tained Constitutional objections to it? 
enactment which had previously been 
overruled by the ablest judges who 
have ever sat on the bench. 

In an article in the New York Review 
of Reviews for September of that year 
this language was used: 


Furthermore, the Chicago convention 
attacked the Supreme Court. Again 
this represents a species of atavism— 
that is, of recurrence to the ways of 
thought of remote barbarian ancestors. 
Savages do not like an independent and 
upright judiciary. They want the 
judge to decide their way, and if he 
does not they want to behead him. 


The writer of that article was Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

What Mr. Roosevelt said in 1896 
many persons are saying and thinking 
in this year of grace. They do not 
believe in atavism, they are opposed to 
recalling judges and judicial decisions 
with an axe. Mr. Roosevelt by his 
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advocacy of the recall of judges and 
the recall of judicial decisions has for- 
feited the support of the great ma- 
jority of lawyers, just as Mr. Bryan 
did; professional men generally, the 
men of large wealth, who fear they 
would be deprived of their property 
rights if the judges had to decide to 
please the people; the Conservative 
middle class who have been taught to 
have respect for the courts. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s strength comes from the West, 
where the Radical sentiment is very 
strong. The West does not send a 
sufficient number of delegates to the 
convention to control the nomination; 
to be nominated Mr. Roosevelt must 
hold not only the unbroken strength 
of the West but he must also have del- 
egates from the East and the South. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s friends admit that it 
is hopeless to expect anything in the 
East, and their only hope is to break 
down President Taft’s. strength in the 
South. As the Republican party in 
the South is in a minority, and is 
largely if not entirely controlled by 
Federal office-holders, who _ receive 
their appointments from the President, 
Mr. Taft’s chances for holding the 
southern delegates are better than Mr. 
Roosevelt’s, but the southern delegates 
are notoriously venal and their ambi- 
tion is always to be on the winning 
side. If Mr. Taft goes into the con- 
vention with almost enough delegates 
to nominate him he can count with con- 
fidence on the southern delegates com- 
ing to his support; but if Mr. Roose- 
velt’s strength is nearly equal to that 
of Mr. Taft, the southern delegates will 
be open to “persuasion.” Unless all 
calculations are at fault, Mr. Taft will 
go to the convention with such a long 
lead over his opponent that his nomina- 
tion on the first ballot may be ex- 
pected. 

In addition to encountering the op- 
position that his Columbus speech 
aroused, Mr. Roosevelt must beat down 
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the prejudice that exists against a third 
term. It is the unwritten Constitution 
that no President shall serve more 
than two terms, that example having 
been set by Washington and adhered 
to by all his successors with the excep- 
tion of General Grant, whose friends 
essayed to nominate him for a third 
time, but were unsuccessful. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s supporters claim that as he 
was elected once only he has not served 
two terms, as he succeeded to the 
Presidency on the death of McKinley, 
but here Mr. Roosevelt disagrees with 
his friends, for he has made it a mat- 
ter of public record that he regards 
himself as having served two terms 
and therefore was ineligible for re-elec- 
tion. On the night of November §8, 
1904, when he had been elected for 
what he described as his second term, 
Mr. Roosevelt made this official an- 
nouncement: 


I am deeply sensible of the honor 
done me by the American people in 
thus expressing their confidence in 
what I have done and what I have 
tried to do. I appreciate to the full 
the solemn responsibility this confi- 
dence imposes upon me, and I shall do 
all that in my power lies not to forfeit 
it. 

On the 4th of March next I shall 
have served three and a half years and 
this three and a half years constitutes 
my first term. The wise custom 
which limits the President to two 
terms regards the substance and not 
the form, and under no circumstances 
will I be a candidate for or accept an- 
other nomination. 


The opposition to the third term 
would be difficult enough for Mr. 
Roosevelt or any other man to over- 
come, but when it is weighted down by 
the disclaimer on the part of Mr. Roose-_ 
velt never again to be a candidate or 
never to accept another nomination, 
that alone, many politicians say, will 
be sufficient to bring about his de 
feat, and that is an opinion shared in 
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by many men who are not politicians 
but who claim the right to think and 
act for themselves and to form their 
own judgment of men and the motives 
that govern them. To these men a 
pledge is a pledge and a promise given 
voluntarily is something too solemn to 
be lightly broken because it has be- 
come inconvenient. Mr. Roosevelt 
explains his changed attitude regarding 
the nomination by saying that when 
he made his renunciation in 1904 he in- 
tended that it should be read as im- 
plying that he would not be a candi- 
date for a third consecutive term, but 
Mr. Roosevelt’s opponents say that is 
absurd on the face of it. Had Mr. 
Roosevelt sought to inform the public, 
these men say, that he would not be a 
candidate for a third consecutive term, 
that is in 1908, he would have said so 
in those exact words instead of using 
such sweeping and unqualified lan- 
guage as “under no circumstances will 
I be a candidate for or accept another 
nomination.” “Under no _ circum- 
stances” did not refer to 1908 or any 
other precise date that Mr. Roosevelt 
had in mind but failed to reveal; it 
meant, if it meant anything, the news- 
papers and persons opposed to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s candidacy assert, that 
never again would Mr. Roosevelt be a 
candidate and that by his own act he 
had made his return to the White 
House impossible. This is confirmed 
by the words used by Mr. Roosevelt 
immediately preceding those in 
which he declared that he would never 
again be a candidate. He refers “to 
the wise custom which limits the Pres- 
ident to two terms.” That “wise cus- 
tom,” as of course Mr. Roosevelt well 
knew, made no distinction between 
three terms, whether they were con- 
secutive or non-consecutive. The wise 
custom that owed its origin to Wash- 
ington and Jefferson limited the Presi- 
dency to two terms, and the custom 
was respected by every President with 
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the sole exception of General Grant, 
whose friends attempted to defy the 
tradition by nominating him for a 
third term. It is a historical fact 
known to every schoolboy—and it 
would be an insult to Mr. Roosevelt's 
intelligence to suggest that he alone 
was in ignorance of it—that what Gen- 
eral Grant’s friends proposed was pre- 
cisely on all fours with what Mr. 
Roosevelt now proposes. General 
Grant’s proposed third term was not 
consecutive. He had been four years 
out of office when the attempt was 
made to nominate him. The attempt 
failed, and its failure was further 
‘proof to the great majority of the 
American people that the “wise cus- 
tom” of limiting the Presidency to two 
terms was not to be changed. 

There is no doubt that the opposition 
to the third term is very strong in the 
East, but Mr. Roosevelt’s friends say it 
need not be seriously considered as a 
factor in the West, for the West is not 
wedded to tradition, and it would sup- 
port Mr. Roosevelt no matter what the 
traditions or how strong the unwritten 
law. Mr. Roosevelt relies on the West 
to nominate him—without the West he 
can do nothing—but it is a mistake to 
suppose that the West is unanimous in 
advocacy of his nomination, although 
it is of course true that Mr. Roosevelt 
is stronger in the West than Mr. Taft. 
Still, according to all reports there is 
a good deal of Taft sentiment scattered 
throughout the West, and the Presi- 
dent’s managers say that in nearly 
every Western state some Taft dele- 
gates will be elected. 

When Mr. Roosevelt was President 
his great hold over the country was 
due to the fact that, speaking broadly, 
he had practically the solid support of 
the Press; with few exceptions the 
leading newspapers upheld him, and 
those papers that were opposed to him 
found it politic not to be too sévere in 
their criticism. The Press has now 
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completely reversed its attitude and 
the leading newspapers of the country 
are vigorously fighting him. In New 
York City only one newspaper, and 
that not of the first rank, is support- 
ing his candidacy; in Philadelphia there 
is only one, in Boston but one, in Chi- 
cago there is one, and so it goes in the 
other great centres. During Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Presidency the Democratic 
newspapers were his champions; and 
the Democratic Press and Democrats 
in Congress often gave Mr. Roosevelt 
more loyal support than the newspa- 
pers or men of his own party. From 
that source Mr. Roosevelt can now ex- 
pect no support, for two reasons. For 
a number of years Democratic newspa- 
pers and Democrats of the better sort 
have been trying to rid themselves of 
the incubus of Mr. Bryan and his Radi- 
eal doctrines; now comes Mr. Roose- 
velt with doctrines which out-Radical 
the Radical Bryan, and of course Mr. 
Roosevelt can look for no encourage- 
ment from Conservative Democracy. 
But apart from that, the Democrats be- 
lieve this is their year and they have 
united in fighting the common enemy, 
and one of their first moves is to dis- 
credit Mr. Roosevelt, so that in the 
event of his nomination he will have a 
desperate fight to overcome the feeling 
that has been aroused against him. 
The Republican papers, which nat- 
urally must support their party, are 
backing Mr. Taft against Mr. Roosevelt 
because they fear that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
nomination spells certain disaster. 
They are by no means confident that 
Mr. Taft can be elected, but his 
chances, they think, are a great deal 
better than his rival’s. The modern 
newspaper follows rather than moulds 
public opinion, and the newspapers un- 
doubtedly believe they are voicing the 
sentiment of their communities in advo- 
eating the renomination of Mr. Taft. 
They base their opposition to Mr. 
Roosevelt on the strong prejudice sup- 
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posed to exist against the third term, 
on the injury that would be done to so- 
ciety were the doctrines set forth by 
Mr. Roosevelt in his Columbus speech 
incorporated into law, and what they 
term Mr. Roosevelt’s unfairness in try- 
ing to obtain the nomination when by 
right Mr. Taft is entitled to a second 
term. The last cause of complaint is 
perhaps quite as effective as the other 
two. American politics are often 
crooked, but the public does not openly 
countenance the betrayal of a man by 
his friend, and that is the way the af- 
fair appeals to the average man; who 
may not know the real merits of the 
case but who has a fairly good sense of 
justice and resents what seems to him 
like double dealing. 

Whether the Republican nomination 
is worth anything this year is doubt- 
ful, to say the least. The Republican 
party is so badly split at the present 
time that it is a grave question 
whether the breach can be healed; 
whether in the event of Mr. Taft’s nom- 
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ination Mr. Roosevelt's followers, who 
are now busily engaged in denouncing 
Mr. Taft, will not sulk or vote for the 
Democratic candidate rather than see 
Mr. Taft elected; and should Mr. Roose- 
velt be nominated, perhaps as many 
Republicans will bolt him as Demo- 
crats deserted Mr. Bryan in 1896, when 
his Radical and free silver views com- 
pelled the Conservatives to vote for 
McKinley or to throw their votes away 
on Palmer, the “hard money’ Demo- 
cratic candidate. This year there will 
be no third candidate, and Republicans 
must either vote for the nominee of 
their party or support their opponent. 
No matter who is nominated, it is be- 
lieved that the defeated faction will 
resent the victory of their opponents 
and seek revenge, which gives the 
Democrats every reason for feeling 
confident and convinces them they 
have an excellent opportunity to carry 
the next election. The Republicans 
may perhaps win if they are united, 
but divided their defeat is inevitable. 
A. Maurice Low. 
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The coal strike has made an impres- 
sion on the country such as no previous 
labor dispute has ever made. Perhaps 
the time to take stock of its genesis 
and results has not yet come; but it 
would be a great mistake to regard it 
as distinct from the great upheaval of 
the workers of the world which is 
characteristic of the present moment. 
Things have been tending to an explo- 
sion for several years. As in a vol- 
canic region there are earth tremors be- 
fore the actual eruption takes place, so 
there have been threatenings “and 
smaller disturbances before the great 
outburst of Syndicalism which we have 
just witnessed. The railway strike 
of iast summer in this country, and its 
predecessor in France, the strike in 


South Wales directed against the group 
of mines known as “the Cambrian 
Combine” were such premonitory symp- 
toms. What has been the proximate 
cause? 

Very largely industrial discontent is 
due to the awakening of the popular in- 
telligence, fostered and at the same 
time hampered by our necessarily very 
imperfect system of elementary educa- 
tion; by the broadening of the outlook 
of the working man and his increased 
desire to participate in the pleasures 
as well as the obligations of life. Our 
system of education stops short at the 
point where it touches the real prob- 
lems of modern civilized life. The 
hackneyed saying that a “little learning 


is a dangerous thing” has been 
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illustrated in a startling way. We 
have in teaching the masses to 
read opened the gates to a flood 
of printed matter which, if it 
contains much truth, is to a large ex- 
tent a turbid stream of error. Just 
as the greatest care has to be exercised 
in the supply of drinking-water, and the 
law interposes to prevent the use of 
wells and tainted sources of supply, so 
in the intellectual sphere care is 
needed to see that the springs of truth 
are not polluted by pernicious false- 
hood; for to poison the mind is no less 
criminal than to poison the body. It 
is even worse when it is considered 
that the effect of the material poison is 
at once manifest; whereas the mental 
poison is unobserved until it breaks 
out in an epidemic of unreason. Edu- 
cation is a means to an end—not an 
end in itself. It is not sufficient to 
be able to read: it is necessary (as 
Lord Bacon tells us) “to weigh and 
consider,” to discern the grain from the 
chaff, the truth from the lie. And 
“who is sufficient for these things?” 
“Quis custodiet custodes ipsos?” What- 
ever appears in print is to the half- 
educated man sacrosanct. He assumes 
that what he reads in print is true, and 
he is incapable of perceiving even 
very gross fallacies, unless it palpably 
contradicts his own experience. Party 
politicians and party newspapers have 
a great deal to answer for. Their 
mission is to stir up discontent and to 
fish in troubled waters. The mode- 
rate section of the nation cannot make 
its voice heard among the blatant bel- 
lowings of the extremists. Above all 
things, the primary laws of Nature as 
expressed in logic and political econ- 
omy are hardly ever inculcated; it 
may be asserted that men of education 
who know better assert vociferously in 
public the thing which is not. And 
as long as truth is bartered for polit- 
ical ends it is no wonder that the un- 
learned and ignorant are impelled to 
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rush down a steep place and perish. 

We are fast losing the retraints of 
tradition and law. The Decalogue is 
largely out of date; judicial decisions 
from the highest authorities are dis- 
paraged as being biassed by class-prej- 
udice; and all the securities of an 
ancient civilization are going into the 
melting-pot. The crowd can do no 
wrong; to employ the forces of the 
State against the mob is coming to be 
regarded as tyranny. The Govern- 
ment are supposed to be acting in the 
interests of the propertied classes, for 
Prudhomme is now among the proph- 
ets—Property is theft. 

The coal strike has been mostly So- 
cialistic in its origin, and Socialism ap- 
peals more quickly to the Celtic than 
to the Teutonic temperament; hence it 
has obtained a greater hold of the 
Welsh miners, and of the workers in 
the Scotch coal-mines amongst whom 
is a very large Celtic element from Ire- 
land and the Highlands, than of the 
miners of England itself. No one 
can have observed the internal differ- 
ences by which the Miners’ National 
Federation have been swayed first in 
one direction and then in another with- 
out seeing that amongst the represen- 
tatives of the English miners the old 
trade-union traditions still prevail, but 
that even amongst them a considerable 
movement has taken place in the direc- 
tion of Socialistic ideas as compared 
with the comparatively conservative 
views held by such men as “Mabon,” 
Burt, Fenwick, Haslam, Wadsworth, 
and Edwards, and many others who 
could be named, who probably regard 


. the recent action of the Federation with 


considerable misgivings. Certain it is 
that these men would have been only 
too glad to have come to arrangements 
to avoid a strike if they could have 
carried with them a majority of the 
delegates of the National Federation. 
And not only so, but in spite of all that 
has transpired, these men probably 
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more truly represent the feelings of the 
working miners of middle age than do 
the hot-bloods who have forged their 
way into office, and to whose incite- 
ments the strike was due. In the 
first place, although the figures showed 
an overwhelming majority in favor of 
a strike when the miners were bal- 
loted, it has become abundantly evi- 
dent that the real issues as to which 
the votes were given were hever prop- 
erly understood, and that even amongst 
the votes which were given in favor of 
a strike a large number were given in 
a loose way, with the idea that the vot- 
ers might as well strengthen their ex- 
ecutive in the hope of getting some- 
thing. The issue from the point of 
view of the average miner has through- 
out been a false one. It has been 
fought on the principle of a minimum 
wage for all workmen independent of 
eapacity, and it is ostensibly intended 
to remedy a grievance which is not 
nearly as real as it has been repre- 
sented to be. The public have heard 
the words “abnormal places” and ‘“‘min- 
imum wage” bandied about until they 
may well be forgiven for being utterly 
confused as to what they mean. They 
read that the Welsh coal-owners are ab- 
solutely determined not to grant a 
minimum wage, but, in the same 
breath, that they are prepared to grant 
a fair day’s pay in the case where a 
man is working in an abnormal place. 

The explanation may be well re- 
peated once more, and it is this: That 
the whole scale of piece-work prices in 
collieries is based on normal condi- 
tions of work, and that where these 
normal conditions of work prevail, a 
collier of average capacity is able to 
make very excellent wages, varying 
from 7s. to 12s. a day—to keep within 
limits which cannot be called exag- 
gerated, as there are an immense num- 
ber of cases in which the higher limit 
is exceeded. Therefore, it follows 
that as long as the conditions remain 
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normal the opportunity to earn a hand- 
some wage exists, and if a man does 
not earn it, it must be by reason of 
some incapacity in himself. If, on 
the other hand, the conditions of his 
employment are not normal; if he has 
physical difficulties to contend with 
which make it impossible for him to 
do justice to his efforts: it becomes a 
case for special treatment. This is 
what is meant by guaranteeing a day’s 
wage in abnormal places. The man 
has only his labor to sell, and it is 
right that if he gives his labor fully 
and freely, he should be equally liber- 
ally paid. But the converse is also 
true, that if the pay be liberal the la- 
bor must be fully and freely given. 
And this is just where the guaranteed 
minimum wage is the stumbling-block. 
While there are men who are able to 
earn 10s. or 12s. a day, there are other 
men who by reason of age or debility, 
or it may be idleness, are not able or 
willing to earn even an average wage; 
and the proof of this is, that while the 
average wage of all the miners at a 
colliery may be 7s. 6d. or 8s. a day, and 
there are a large number of men who 
are making more, there are an equal 
number of men who are making less. 

When the Midland coalowners very 
reluctantly admitted the principle of 
the minimum wage they made this con- 
cession in the hope that it would be 
sufficient to prevent a strike, and their 
desire to prevent a strike was much 
more because they were fully alive to 
the grave injury which a general coal 
strike would inflict upon the country 
than from any selfish desire to prevent 


.it so far as their own business was 


concerned. It was only conceded sub- 
ject to such conditions as would secure 
“a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
wage” with regular attendance at work, 
and with special rates for men who 
were old or inefficient. Of these safe- 
guards the Miners’ Federation as a 
whole would have none. In the mid- 
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land counties they would have been 
agreed to as equitable. The agita- 
tion, as the men have now discovered, 
was not something by which the good 
workman would benefit but something 
by which he was more likely indirectly 
to suffer. But it would also not be 
to the real advantage of the inferior 
workman, supposing him to be a man 
who was honestly doing the best of 
which he was capable. If the mini- 
mum ig more than the value of his 
work he must cease to be employed, 
and from his point of view he un- 
doubtedly suffers a very grievous 
hardship; for while at present he earns 
what he can, and is thankful to earn it, 
under a hard-and-fast minimum wage 
he would be precluded from earning 
less than the minimum. It may be 
that a graded scale may be arranged 
for the benefit of those people, mostly 
the older men, but it is obvious that it 
would be an extremely difficult thing 
to adjust, and a constant source of 
friction and dissatisfaction ever after- 
wards. 

What the miners have not remem- 
bered and have not realized is that 
their prosperity is bound up in the well- 
being of the community of which they 
form a part. It is impossible for them 
to flourish if they are sapping the life- 
blood of the rest of the community. To 
some extent probably—and here is one 
of the effects of their ignorance—they 
look upon their employers as being per- 
sons of immense wealth, from whose 
profits large additional wages could be 
taken and still leave an adequate re- 
turn on the capital invested. It has 


been suggested seriously by Mr. Rich- 


ardson, of Newcastle, that colliery pro- 
prietors ought to be content with 3 
per cent. on their capital; and the less 
intelligent among the miners, seeing a 
statement put forward by authority 
and being told that this is the rate at 
which the Government could borrow 
money for the purpose of working the 
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mines, think this would be a reason- 
able rate of interest. It is not worth 
while in the pages of this Review to 
argue that such a contention is quite 
absurd, that where a business is danger- 
ous as well as fluctuating, and in the 
highest degree speculative, a return of 
3 per cent. would not attract any cap- 
ital at all, and that if that limit were 
imposed on colliery undertakings (or 
even 5 per cent.) the miners would soon 
find themselves without work, because 
there would be no collieries where they 
could be employed. 

The experience of the Prussian Gov- 
ernment at the present time is of spe- 
cial interest because they have em- 
barked on a costly experiment in the 
direction of the nationalization of coal 
mines, of which we are able to see 
some of the results. As is well 
known, the German coal trade, which 
in the sixties could hardiy support its 
existence, sought salvation in syndi- 
cating its sales. They decided that 
every colliery should sell its output to 
a syndicate, and by this means avoid 
internecine competition. The syndi- 
cate proved a great success, largely be- 
cause it was conducted on wise and 
statesmanlike lines, with the knowl- 
edge that its prosperity was dependent 
on the prosperity of the trades which 
it served. Prices, while leaving a 
margin of profit for the collieries, were 
not only kept on a moderate level, but 
were not changed oftener than once a 
year, or even at longer intervals, ex- 
cept under exceptional circumstances. 
The collieries earned dividends, most 
of them from 12 to 8 per cent., and 
were able to develop their mines on 
the most up-to-date lines. But the ex- 
istence of such a powerful combination 
as the Rhenish-Westphalian Syndicate 
filled many statesmen with apprehen- 
sion; and above all the State appeared 
to be in a false position when it was 
entirely dependent on the supply of fuel 
for its railways on a combination of 
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private individuals. The Prussian 
State were already owners of collieries 
in the Saar district, and these had 
yielded fair profits, although it is very 
difficult to arrive at what the profits 
actually were, owing to the peculiar 
method of treating depreciation and 
new expenditure; but the position of the 
Saar mines is isolated, and they may be 
said to have served a market of their 
own. All the mines, with one or two 
exceptions, belonged to the Prussian 
Government, and they could make the 
price what they liked. In 1902 it was 
decided that an attempt should be 
made on the part of the Government 
to acquire some control of the Coal 
Syndicate, and with this object it was 
attempted to purchase certain impor- 
tant collieries as well as to acquire 
coalfields and put down new pits. A 
law was passed abrogating the right to 
bore for minerals and acquire rights of 
working, with a view to preventing the 
further extension of the monopoly in 
coal lands which the Syndicate were 
endeavoring to establish. 

In the preamble of the law of 1902, 
three objects were set forth:— 

(1) To secure an independent supply 
of coal for the Prussian State Rail- 
ways. 

(2) To exercise some influence on the 
Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate. 

(3) To make profits which would be 
available for public purposes in relief 
of taxation. 

The Prussian Government is the 
most practical and business-like in the 
world, and they already possess a very 
highly trained staff of mining engineers. 
They had the example of the private 
companies to guide them, and one would 
have supposed that they would have 
not been inferior in the management of 
their enterprises to the large private 
companies with whom they were about 
to compete. They put forth a mem- 
orandum (a piéce justificative) with re- 
gard to the three collieries with which 
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they were making a beginning, and 
they showed in a tabulated statement 
the profits which it was assumed these 
State collieries would make. These 
calculations proved to be entirely 
wrong, and the amount which it was 
estimated the collieries would cost was 
also quite wide of the mark. As a 
matter of fact, the capital cost of these 
collieries was just twice as much per 
ton of annual output as the average 
of the privately-owned collieries in 
Westphalia, and three times as much 
as the average cost of the most mod- 
ern collieries in Great Britain. The 
assumed profits were not made, and 
some seven millions of money had been 
expended in 1909 carrying interest at 
3% to 4 per cent. Whether any return 
is being earned on this large sum is 
very doubtful, but it has been calcu- 
lated in a paper under the reliable sig- 
nature of Dr. Jiingst, of Essen, that if 
a profit of 6d. a ton is being made, 
which is more than doubtful, the re- 
turn on the capital can only be 1% per 
cent. The last money borrowed was 
at the rate of practically 4 per cent. 
Therefore, instead of the State deriv- 
ing any benefit from these mines, it 
is at present losing 2% per cent. on a 
sum which now considerably exceeds 
7,000,000. The Government now ad- 
mits its inability to conduct these 
mines independently of the Syndicate, 
and it has applied for admission into 
that body; and has been admitted. In 
this respect, the only difference be- 
tween the State mines and the private 
mines will in future be that in the one 
case the money is public money earn- 
ing less than the market rate of inter- 
est, and that the private mines, de- 
prived though they are of the supply of 
coal for the State railways, and at a 
disadvantage as compared with those 
companies who have not only collieries 
but ironworks, are able to make fair 
profits. The rates of wages at the 
State mines and the private mines are 
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not very dissimilar, but it is obvious 
that the State mines could not afford 
to be generous to their employees ex- 
cept by a further drain upon the pub- 
lic purse. 

So far as we in this country are con- 
cerned, we are affected by the Rhen- 
ish-Westphalian Syndicate’s operations 
mainly in the development of their ex- 
port trade. This has been carefully 
fostered for many years, and the prin- 
ciple has been that of edging into the 
British markets at whatever price 
would secure the business, quite irre- 
spective of the price obtainable in Ger- 
many. The losses on the exported 
coal are made good out of the better 
prices obtained at home. Thus the 
German consumer is for the time be- 
ing subsidizing the consumers in the 
export market: not very good business 
for him, but it is even more disastrous 
for us! Let us see something of the 
development of the German export 
trade during the past few years. 

In 1907 the total quantity of coal 
shipped at Rotterdam (most of which 
went to the French Bay ports and the 
Mediterranean) was 577,000 tons, while 
for the twelve months ending the 31st 
of March last year the amount shipped 
was 2,601,000 tons. A further in- 
creased tonnage is going from the 
Westphalian collieries vid the Port of 
Emden. In addition to these exports 
by sea, to our former markets, the 
Germans are exporting greatly in- 
creased quantities by rail, barge, and 
steamer to countries and districts 
which used to be supplied by British 
coal vid the Mediterranean and 
other ports. The quantity so placed 
has increased within the last seven 
years from about 6,000,000 tons 
to 30,000,000 tons per annum. These 
figures show that, as things are, the 
Germans are rapidly gaining, and 
Great Britain is gradually losing 
ground in markets where a few years 
ago we had a practical monopoly. 
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Of our British districts, Northumber- 
land, Fife, and South Wales depend 
mainly on export trade, and the Mid- 
land counties are developing this part 
of their business rapidly. About one- 
fourth of the coal produced in Great 
Britain is exported. It is vital that 
the cost of production should not be 
increased to an extent which would 
cripple our power of competition. 
There are, of course, economists who 
think that the export of our coal is all 
wrong, and that we ought to save it 
for future generations. Whether they 
are right or wrong, so far as the work- 
ing miner is concerned it would be a 
fatal blow to him if any very large pro- 
portion of our export trade were lost 
and the coal thrown on the home mar- 
ket: which, of course, that market 
would not be able to absorb. Prices in 
such a case—as always when Supply 
exceeds Demand—would fall, the more 
unprofitable collieries would close, and 
the result would be lower wages and 
more unemployment. What the collier 
has to realize is, that the first condi- 
tion of his prosperity is a market which 
will take the largest quantity of his 
product, and that if he curtails that 
market by making his product too dear, 
he is killing the goose which lays the 
golden eggs for him. The minimum 
wage will undoubtedly increase the 
cost of production. About that there 
is no dispute. The question is: To 
what extent will the trade be able to 
stand it? The employer is in truth 
only the middleman, who provides for 
an average return of something like 5 
per cent. from the mines and plant by 
which the collier earns his daily bread. 
The ultimate person who must pay for 
higher wages or less work for the 
collier is the consuming public, and 
the prosperity of Britain has been built 
up on cheap coal. Can the public 
pay much more than it it paying? Pos- 
sibly by adopting more economical 
ways of utilizing the heat-values of 
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coal it may be able to get more work 
out of a given quantity of coal than it 
does at present, and in this way save 
itself. But by making less coal do 
more work, it will be pro tanto dimin- 
ishing the demand for the collier’s 
product, and more particularly for the 
higher-priced coals, since the cheaper 
and smaller varieties are just those 
which are most suitable for gasifica- 
tion. Thus the average price of coal 
from the seller’s point of view may be 
affected in a downward direction, and 
the ability to pay higher wages corre- 
spondingly decreased. We have, on 
the one hand, a demand for increased 
pay, negatived in the opposite direction 
by a shrinkiag market. These can 
only be reconciled, if they can be recon- 
ciled, by a reduced number of men 
earning a higher wage, and a corre- 
spondingly larger number of men out of 
employment and forced to earn their 
living in callings where the pay is not 
so good. 

It may be said that these are inter- 
ested arguments, and, like all pessi- 
mistic views of the future, have been 
found to be wrong many times in the 
past; but the cry of “Wolf, wolf!” was 
at last justified when people had 
ceased to believe init. At the present 
moment we have to contend with the 
cheap coals of Japan and China in the 
Kastern markets; we have rapidly de- 
veloping water-power and electricity 
taking the place of coal; and, lastly, we 
have the competition of mineral oil. 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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All these things will have a prejudicial 
effect on the coal trade of the future. 
If only the miners realized the situa- 
tion, their great object would be to 
conserve that which they at present 
possess, and to take every precaution 
not to rigk losing it, like the dog in the 
fable dropping the bone he had in his 
mouth for that which he saw reflected 
in the water. 

It is the ignorance of simple eco- 
nomic facts which ought to be brought 
home, and these facts instilled into the 
minds of British working-men in all 
the various educational institutions of 
the country, instead of political clap- 
trap for which any number of talented 
speakers can be found. It is doubt- 
ful, it is to be feared, whether any- 
one to whom the working-men would 
listen could be found to tell them truths 
on which their livelihood depends, but 
it seems to be the need of the time. 
If their leaders do not know these 
facts, they ought to know them, and 
if the blind lead the blind, they must 
inevitably fall into the ditch, and not 
the colliers only, but the whole coun- 
try with them. 

When all the illusions of a future of 
universal plenty and good will have 
been scattered by the stern experience 
of the operation of economic law, the 
working-man will realize that the fund 
out of which comes the means of his 
subsistence is rigidly limited, and he 
will realize that the present moment 
has been a fatal orgy of unreason. 

George Blake Walker. 
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By JAMES PRIOR. 
weighed down by cares of office and 
the responsibility of biowing out the 
candle, was always a minute longer in 
settling; and on that night he never 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE TRIST. 

Samson Smallage went to bed late 
but could not sleep. His wife had 
ceased from spiritual wrestling and ac- 
cording to wont had fallen asleep as 
soon as head touched pillow. He, 


got over that minute. So much was 
he troubled by a sense primarily of his 
own sinfulness and vicariously of 
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Mary’s, that the added torment of her 
snoring was more than he could bear. 
I will not say but that his unwonted 
sobriety may also have had something 
to do with it. Anyhow he could not 
sleep. Encouraged by the delusions of 
the dim moonlight he rose long before 
dawn and walked forth. After hesita- 
tion he took the road that led directly 
to the fields, only because he must oth- 
erwise have passed Leg-it’s, and knew 
that he would be impelled to knock him 
up and beg the comfort of his presence, 
the succor of his prayers. There was 
nothing he longed for so much, but he 
feared lest in rousing the Methodist he 
should also disturb his next neighbor, 
Ted Crabb, most companionable of cro- 
nies but also the most outspoken liber- 
tine and free-thinker in the village. 
So he turned his back on his desire, and 
being soon clear of the houses walked 
through the open tillage fields. The 
sky was veiled by a uniform woolly 
cloudiness which was saturated with 
the rays of the unseen moon. The 
same influence thinly pervaded the still 
air with a something unreal or at least 
mysterious that was hardly light, but it 
did not touch the earth, which lay 
wrapped in unbroken obscurity; save 
that at the constable’s feet and for a 
little way onward the path ever ap- 
peared not quite so dark as the adja- 
cent ground, and may therefore be sup- 
posed to have owed a little to the hid- 
den luminary. 

It must not be imagined that Samson 
Smallage saw all that, though he may 
obscurely have felt it; for it was a 
time of awakening, when even a rural 
constable might put on introspection. 
All the way he was pondering that 
new spiritual trouble which had be- 
fallen him, with some such alarm and 
offended surprise as if stomachic disor- 
der had been paying for an overnight’s 
surfeit. But when he came to the 
verge of the ploughland there a gate 
crossed the road. He had either to 
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open or turn back, and the stoppage 
seemed to give a jerk to the fleshly 
part of him, set it going again in full 
activity. He could see as well as feel. 
The dusky landscape unrolled itself be- 
fore him, unsubstantial, shapeless, in- 
divisibie; to an imaginative eye like an 
unpeopled dream which leaves behind 
no memories, only one overwhelming 
impression. 

The constable saw at least the out- 
spread dark, felt at least the lone- 
someness. He was on the point of 
turning back to bed and the spiritual 
comfort of married vexations, when he 
caught a flash of light a mile away a 
little to his right on the ridge of the 
hill before him, just where the Nook 
should be; a flash, and presently a 
steady irradiation, as if from a 
lighted window. He immediately re- 
called the suspicion concerning the 
young Papist and the Gipsy which 
Abel had imparted to him, but which 
for the time had been completely driven 
from his mind by new and strange 
emotions. Thereupon however it re- 
covered at a rush its proper place in 
his memory, and the constable resumed 
official activity. He went straight and 
knocked up Master Huff, who as 
churchwarden had especially in his 
charge the parochial morals and reli- 
gion. 

He was not far out in putting Ethan 
and Roland together in his thoughts. 
It was a low whistle of the Gipsy’s, a 
whistle and a pebble or two from his 
hand to the casement, which had 
awaked Roland; who struck a light 
as soon as he learnt who had sum- 
moned him, then went down and 
opened the back door. He expressed 
surprise at seeing Ethan there and 
without the horse. The explanation 
was glib and amounted to this; that 
Alfa, whose horse it was, would like to 
see the color of Gaujo gold before she 
sent it by him to the appointed 
place. 
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“Nay,” answered Roland; “not until 
I have shall you touch.” 

He had nothing on but shirt and 
breeches, and the morning air was raw, 
but the Gipsy did not choose to make 
that excuse for his tartness; his re- 
tort took the tone of an offended sur- 
prise. 

“You’re afraid to trust her that 
much? I hain’t measured her tongue; 
I don’t pertend to know what she’ll 
say when she larns as you thinks her a 
mumply hoss-cheat.” 

“I didn’t say so.” 

“Maybe it’s me then what you’re 
suspeckful on?” 

“T can’t stay talking. I shall keep 
my side of the promise; it lies with 
you to do the rest—or not to do it.” 

Having proved that there was law- 
yerish blood in his veins Roland went 
in and shut the door. Said Ethan 
through his teeth and the keyhole: 

“For a Gaujo you speaks wonderful 
true; it does lay with me.” Then com- 
pressing his passion to a thin hiss he 
added, “And, dabla, I make you pay 
for it.” 

He uplifted his right hand towards 
the shut door in the attitude and spirit 
of an imprecation and a vow, though 
without the formal words. It would 
seem that by Roland’s refusal he had 
been disappointed of some personal ad- 
vantage. But he did not dwell on that 
outward act, he turned away and wan- 
dered back towards the Grives. To 
which however he did not go down, but 
keeping the higher ground above it 
passed on as if for Kirkby. So it hap- 
pened that after a while he met a party 
hastily crossing the waste. He turned 
back, and following them closely made 
out by degrees that it was Smallage 
and Kippis upon the constable’s pony, 
the churchwarden on his piebald mare 
and the keeper striding along beside 
him. They made straight for the 
Nook. He followed until they reached 
the cottage and stood debating whether 
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to lie in wait or knock up the house- 
hold. There was no light in any of 
the windows. He stole up to Samson’s 
elbow, but was not seen until he said: 

“What are you agate on so early, 
masters?” 

“Who the devil are yo?” exclaimed 
the constable, trying to hide in bluster 
the start which that sudden appearance 
had given him. 

“It’s the Gipsy!” said Abel. 

He made a grab at Ethan; who how- 
ever easily dodged him, and then an- 
swerec from the other side of the 
churchwarden’s piebald: 

“If it’s me you wants I’m here; but 
if it’s Roland Surety you're like to 
miss of him. Didn’t you see him douse 
his glim as you comed up? He’s been 
gone dis five minute.” 

“Jump up again, wheelwright,” said 
Samson. “We shall nab him at Three 
Thorn Holler.” 

“You'll wait a long while fust. The 
place is changed. Mebbe you've letted 
yoursens be blowed.” 

“Then wheer is’t now?” asked Huff. 

“T’ll tell ye; I’m here to tell ye. But 
fust you must promise me faithful as 
the person what meets him there shan’t 
come to no harm whatsumdever.” 

“Who the devil’s that,” said Samson, 
“if its not your own sen?” 

“No matter that. If I don’t have 
your sworned promise I wain’t split.” 

“Be’t so,” said Huff. “I swear to’t 
hereby and theerby.” 

“But what d’ye swear by?” 

“Oat legal and lawful.” 

“Swear by the devil then.” 

A common shudder took churchwar- 
den, constable and Kippis. 

Quoth Abel, “The Bible says we 
moan’t swear at all.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Samson; “the Bi- 
ble’s a good book I’ve heerd say, and 
that ud be clean again the law of Eng- 
land, which says, ‘Swear, swear,’ iv’ry 
time onmost yer oppens yer mouth. 
But I wain’t swear by the devil; nay, 
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nay! so don’t tempt me to’t. I'll swear 
by--Gosh. By Gosh I will. And Ill 
tek the sacrament atop of that next 
Sunday.” 

Ethan accepted Gosh and the sacra- 
ment as a joint validity. 

“It’s by the Erewash i’ front o’ 
Langton Hall; just where the watter 
rests itself unner a row o’ little elms 
afore it begins to speak again. He’s 
walking on his own dear feet, so you 
can easy be there fust.” 

“Ay,” said the constable, “but what’s 
to hinder yo from running on and gie- 
ing ’em warning?” 

“That’s it,” said Abel; “he’s such a 
slippy customer. I tried to cop ho’d 
on ‘im just now, and ’e twizzled 
through my fingers like a handful o’ 
wynd.” 

“Tell me, my masters, what ud be 
the use peaching ’em if all I wanted 
was to get ’em off?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Ruff; “but what 
@ man don’t know is no law-coort proof 
o’ noat.” 

“Lock me up against you come back. 
You'll be sure o’ me then; as sure as if 
I was one o’ your women and you’d 
married me.” 

Disregarding the Gipsy sneer the 
Englishmen took the Gipsy counsel. 
They shut Ethan up in Roland’s stable, 
and for want of a padlock secured the 
door by thrusting a wooden peg in be- 
tween staple and hasp. Then they 
went down-hill straight for Langton 
Hall with such speed as they might, rid- 
ing two to a horse, Marrott behind 
Huff and Kippis behind the constable. 
The keeper made opportunity to say to 
Samson on the way: 

“I hope yer found peace last night, 
brother.” 

But Samson had already forgotten. 

“Piece o’ what?” quoth he. “I wish 
I’d gotten a good piece o’ fat reesty 
bacon wi’ the sward’ on’t an’ a thick 
chunk o’ bread. I wouldn’t ax for no 
better piece.” 

1 Rind. 
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“Nay, I mean the peace o’ God which 
passeth all unnerstannin’.” 

“Coom, coom, be raisonable, man. 
We can’t be expected to listen to a 
Methody sarmon a-hossback; afore 
breakfast too.” 

“By Gum, no!” said Kippis. 
“"T would gie a body the wynd.” 

Then Samson, putting his heels into 
his pony’s flanks, put a convenient un- 
listening distance between himself and 
his. monitor. 

“Abel,” said the churchwarden, “if 
yer scare our game away with your 
loud argy-bargying, I’H hae yer up for 
rioting and chance-medley.” ‘ 

“Mester,” answered Abel, “I nubbut 
speak what the sperrit tells me.” 

“Can yer perduce the sperrit to mek 
that good? If not, yer must pay for’t 
i’ th’ flesh.” 

“I’m ready for that an’ all when I’m 
called on,” said Abel. 

Hastening down the Erewash val- 
ley they kept a quarter uf a mile to the 
right of the stream, swerving to that 
extent from the direct way which Ro- 
land probably would take; and so they 
came to Langton Hall at the back. It 
is an old mansion halfway between 
Kirkby and Pinxton surrounded by a 
plantation of trees, through which it 
peeps out here and there at the gentle 
green slope which goes down to the 
brook. The four alighted there, fas- 
tened the horses to the fence and 
quietly made their way afoot to the 
water-side. They neither saw nor 
heard anything to make them pause. 
They crossed the stream, Abel jumping, 
the others wading, and then went into 
hiding behind a row of some half-dozen 
young elms which were ranged along 
the bank. A few minutes after they 
had thus disposed themselves Roland 
walked gently up. He stood waiting 
on the bank above the elms until he 
was joined by Alfa, who rode the 
horse. 

“T didn’t expect to see you,” he said. 
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“Very like not,’ answered she; 
“but there’s no time for gab.” 

She leapt down at once. Roland 
put a little linen bag into her hand. 

“What's this?” said she. 

“The money,” said he. 

“D’ye think I’m so poor I don’t know 
the weight o’ gold?” 

Before he knew what she was doing 
he had the bag back in his hand. 

“There are thirty-two guineas here 
truly told. D’ye think I’m a cheat?” 

“Twenty you mean.” 

“I bargained for thirty-two.” 

“I said twenty.” 

“Is’t your horse?” 

“Ay; leastwise ’tis my ventur.” 

Roland began to suspect why Ethan 
had been beforehand in claiming pay- 
ment. 

“Anyhow I promised thirty-two.” 

“I don’t care; twenty’s all I axed.’’. 

She refused the bag, which he would 
have returned to her. 

“It’s worth thirty-two to me, and I 
won’t pay less.” 

“Twenty ull pay me well, and I 
won’t take no more. May-be you think 
a Romany girl can’t be so set on her 
own liking as a Gaujo lad? I’m right 
glad I took it into my head to come 


mysen. You’re a-wasting the friendly 
dark. And why did you change the 
ground? Three Thorn Holler is far 


afore this for a quiet bit of hoss-cop- 
ing.” 

“Something happened that made me 
suspicious on’t.” 

“Tf you’d any suspicion about ye, 
you should have keept a nice large piece 
of it for this ’ere place; it’s three mile 
nearer Kirkby than the tother, and— 
Hsh! Jump up! I heard——” 

Roland again held out the bag. Her 
“no” was peremptory, even angry. It 
was also final, for at the same moment 
the liers-in-wait rushed up. A mo- 
ment was lost by Alfa in putting foot 
to stirrup. Moreover her attention was 
on Samson running in on the near side, 
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and was neglectful of Marrott, who 
was on the off and like indeed to have 
seized the bridle, had not Roland 
dashed at him under the horse’s head. 
The impact made the keeper stagger 
back downhill, but Roland was thrown 
violently into Samson’s arms and the 
two fell together. Alfa had no diffi- 
culty in saving herself and her horse. 
Huff and Kippis came up just too late, 
and Roland had to bear the brunt of 
their joint disappointment. 

“I should a hed her fair, hoss an’ 
all,” said Marrott to Roland, “if yo 
hedn’t balked me.” 

“He balked me as much,” said Sam- 
son; “ay, and more than as much.” 

“Yo'll have to answer to the law, 
young man,” said Huff, “for hindering 
uz lawful officers of this parish in the 
discharge of uz lawful duties.” 

“TI thought you wanted me,” an- 
swered Roland. 

“And m’appen,” said Samson, “yo’d 
call layin’ a man on his back helpin’ 
him to what he wanted?” 

“There is sich a thing, Samson,” said 
Kippis, “as bein’ helped down. I’ve 
tasted on’t mysen. I doubt you'll non 
makle a summons up out o’ that.” 

“Who were that tother person?’ said 
Huff. 

“-Twere a woman, warn’t it?” said 
Samson. 

“If it warn’t that theer young Gipsy 
trolly,” said Marrott, “I’m a _ bad 
guesser.” 

To these remarks, all pointed at Ro- 
land, he replied with but a cold recom- 
mendation. 

“Tf I were you I would catch the 
person, then you would know for 
sure.” 

“And what are you a-doin’ here?” 
asked Huff. 

“Walking out,” said Roland. 

“Do yo allus walk out,” asked Sam- 
son, “i’ top-boots and spurs?” - 

Roland found it convenient not to an- 
swer. 
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“Yo were meanin’ to buy yon hoss,” 
said the keeper, “an’ ride away on him 
to faight again the king.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Yo know yo were.” 

“You can hardly make a charge out 
of what J know.” 

So it seemed, and further question- 
ing getting no more from him he was 
allowed for the time being to go his 
own way. The son of at any rate a 
partly known person with a roof of her 
own and a banking account, though a 
lost customer for boots and shoes, 
he could not decently nor even safely 
be treated with the rough and ready 
summariness that was good enough for 
a common vagabond; neither was his 
new wig without its effect. So the 
constable and his party, bent on hay- 
ing some taking to show for their la- 
bor, hastened in a half-daylight back 
up the valley to the little Gipsy camp 
at the Grives. But the camp was 
raised, by all appearance had been 
raised at least as early as the night be- 
fore. Thence they went on to the 
Nook, promising themselves in com- 
pensation for their disappointment to 
test upon Ethan the force of a statute 
of the preceding year, whereby he 
might be whipped and imprisoned for 
the treble offence of being a vagrant, a 
minstrel and a Gipsy. But when they 
reached the stable they found hasp and 
staple still secured by the peg, but the 
Gipsy gone. As a matter of fact he 
had forced the door with an iron crow- 
bar which stood in a corner of the 
shed, and being out had hammered the 
displaced staple in again with a stone. 
But when they had satisfied themselves 
that the household was still sleeping 
and Roland not yet returned, they 
found it quite easy. to believe that he 
had escaped by sheer wizardry, his 
own or more probably his mother’s. So 
at least went the buzz in the village 
that morning; and in truth by the time 
that the blear-eyed sun was two hours 
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old in the gray sky, an imaginative 
child was ready to aver that she had 
seen him through the skylight over her 
bed, flying across the night towards 
Sutton “like a gret big black hat-bat.” 
Which presently a grown-up woman 
confirmed with her second-hand 
imagination, and nobody but Ted 
Crabb feigned difficulty in accepting 
it. 

Samson returned that night to his 
usual place at the “Admiral Anson,” 
but he had made no objection to his 
wife’s going to the nightly Methodist 
prayer-meeting, nay, had shown a will- 
ingness to avail himself if it so might 
be of a vicarious salvation. Anyhow 
he said to her as they parted on the 
doorstep to go the one to the right and 
the other to the left: 

“Yo might mek it ‘we,’ Mary. It 
couldn’t do no ’arm.” 

At the ale-house he was bantered on 
all sides for his double change of 
front. 

“If I were Abel,” said Tom Warmly 
the whittaw, “I’d leather yer well for 
giein’ mé so much trouble. After he’s 
weshed yer clean for yo to goo an’ 
mucky yersen again all ower like 
this!” 

“"Twain’t my doin’ to goo to th’ 
prayer-meetin’. I just fun mysen 
theer.” 

“Not so much of a find nayther,” said 
Ted Crabb, looking into his empty 
measure. 

Crabb in his general revolt against 
Kirkby drank gin since the duty was 
lowered. 

Said All-fours, mole-catcher and 
poacher, “We shan’t nivver feels no 
surance as you wain’t do ’t again.” 

“T’ll hold yer five to one as ’e does 
afore Christmas,” cried Joe Kipping, 
but found no takers. 

“Nay, nay, Joe,” said Samson remon- 
strating, “I on’y did it that once just as 
a bit of a ’speriment.” 

“That’s what th’ Hucknall gauger 
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said when ’e hanged hissen wee's 
wife’s garter,’ retorted Crabb. 

“TI don’t see but why once in a way 
any man might do ’t.” 

“A man, ay, Samson,” said his 
crony. “But yo nubbut hafe did it.” 

“And I'll tell yer for why. I’mina 
fishal position ‘ere, an’ it comed to me 
very clear all at once as it behooves a 
king’s man to be o’ the king’s religion.” 

“That’s guzzlin’, muggin,’ dicin’ an’ 
whorin’. A proper sort o’ religion 
that’n!” ; 

“If yo can’t say no good by His Maj- 
esty don’t say no bad, Ted Crabb.” 

“The best I can say’s noat.” 

“Well, that’s summat.” 

“A thin sort o’ summat too.” 

“What sort o’ summat moot a Gipsy 
be made on, d’ yer think, to be able to 
sperrit hissen away like that’n did? 
D’yer think ’twould stan’ a ducking i’ 
th’ millpond?” 

Thus with a dexterity of which he 
boasted later on into the ears of his 
Mary Samson drew the conversation 
away from a dangerous to a safely 
academical discussion, wherein Ted 
Crabb took the side of rational dissent 
and everybody else that of orthodox 
superstition. The arguments put 
forth were neither new nor deep 
varied, but at any rate they 
lasted as long as the ale did; 
and on the part of the majority 
led to the conclusion from which 
they had started; that if ever Ethan re- 
turned to Kirkby his devilry and 
swimming should be subjected to a 
joint test. But for a while he and 
his party kept a prudent distance. 

Roland would have set out on foot 
and unarmed, meaning to ride post as 
a safe opportunity offered, but there 
came,a heavy fall of snow, which bur- 
ied the roads and cancelled his nfoth- 
er’s consent. He had to be content 
with the assurance that though he 
stood still every day lessened the dis- 
tance between himself and his prince. 


hor 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE ORDEAL OF BATTLE. 

According to popular belief Method- 
ism was much the same thing politi- 
cally as Jacobitism and religiously as 
popery; indeed Mr. John Wesley was 
commonly reputed to be then with the 
Pretender near. Edinburgh. When 
therefore a day or two after that night 
ride the heads of the parish got Abel 
Marrott suddenly dismissed from his 
keepership, they were held to have 
acted with an opportune patriotism. 
About the same time Stockinger Simp- 
son, the Methodist preacher, by special 
warrant of the rector of Kirkby and 
another justice of the division was 
brought before them, and on the sole 
oath of the constable was found to be 
an able-bodied man without lawful 
calling or sufficient maintenance, and 
as such a proper person to be pressed 
to serve His Majesty in the land or 
sea service. As he would not promise 
to quit Kirkby and return straight to 
his last place of settlement, he was at 
once pressed for a soldier and sent to 
the commissioners at Nottingham to be 
dealt with. What became of him no- 
body at Kirkby ever knew; he never 
went back. 

These parochial matters naturally 
made much more stir in that little com- 
munity than the news that came the 
same week that Carlisle had surren- 
dered to the invading army. Beside 
the rector and the school-master only 
one man in the place claimed even to 
have heard of Carlisle, Higson the 
shoemaker, and upon close question- 
ing his boast diminished to this, that 
in his father’s time there was a tanner 
of that name at Mansfield. . The snow 
melted away but left the undrained 
valleys of the Leen and Erewash mere 
marshes, the roads impassable quag- 
mires, and the thin dribble of news al- 
together ceased. 

Suddenly the obstruction to the flow 
of information was removed. On Sun- 
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day, December 1, the enemy was 
known to be at Manchester on the au- 
thority of a copy of the Nottingham 
Courant, imported by an Arnold stock- 
inger who hawked hose made of their 
own fine forest wool. Now Manchester 
was no mere name. Pedlar Jack, 
widely famed for the shortness of his 
measure and the length of his tongue, 
came from Manchester. The duke’s 
army lay in Staffordshire. There was 
printed authority for the belief that 
to avoid him Charles Edward would 
dash across North Derbyshire and 
make for London by way of Notting- 
ham. That must bring him within a 
mile or two of Kirkby. Old exag- 
gerations of the numbers, stature, 
strength and ferocity of the petticoat- 
men were revived and enlarged upon; 
how they had dogs trained to join bat- 
tle with men; how they themselves 
fought like wild beasts with tooth and 
claw; how they ate babies and drank 
fire and water. Once the people’s 
fears were roused nothing seemed un- 
believable. It was rumored that 
there was a rising in the west of 
Welshmen as savage almost as the 
Highlanders, and a landing threatened 
or effected in the south of an army of 
bloodthirsty Frenchmen. It was no 
wonder therefore, that King George 
was believed to have fled to Hanover 
with the crown jewels in his pockets 
and his German “misses” two deep on 
each arm. 

In the Jacobite family of the Nook 
there were hopes in place of the pop- 
ular fears, hopes as wild as those fears 
were. It seemed to them that provi- 
dence was bringing their desire to their 
very door; but every hour made Roland 
more impatient of that waiting part. 
The market for horses was firmer than 
ever. Large numbers had been req- 
uisitioned by the Government; many 
were snapped up at fancy prices by 
timorous householders preparing for 
flight. Cautious breeders’ withheld 
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from the market stock which they 


might presently be needing for them- 
selves, speculative ones hung back in 
hope of a further rise. There could 
hardly be said to be a living thing on 
four practicable legs under the value 
of five pounds. 

The following Thursday was a bit- 
terly cold day with a howling hustling 
blast from the north-west. The dark 
rack scudded across under a sky of 
pearl-gray, and every now and then 
dropped a sprinkling of icy rain. Ro- 
land walked as far as Eastwood, eight 
miles of boggy ploughland, flooded 
meadow and, worst of all, of treacher- 
ous roads, equal to thrice as much of 
ordinary walking. He went afoot be- 
cause he had no horse, and he wore his 
fine new wig because he had had his 
hair cut, such a coupling of the in- 
congruous as subjected him by the way 
to much ridicule, of which he was by 
no means insensible. He endured 
that, and besides ran the risk of pun- 
ishment for breaking bounds in order 
to see Bathiah Smittam, a proper un- 
scrupulous horse-coper, who recked as 
little of loyalty as legality and was cur- 
rently believed to have such a flow of 
lie and blasphemy, that he could per- 
suade anybody who would listen to 
him into taking a jackass for a thor- 
oughbred mare, swirling him irresist- 
ibly off from his firm incredulous foot- 
ing into momentary gullibility. Bath- 
iah had not even the proverbial jackass 
to offer Roland; he had just sold his 
last screw, a mere collection of horse 
infirmities only valuable as a curiosity, 
and sold her very well too even for 
him, to Miss Petican, a maiden lady 
whom the war scare had frightened 
out of an inveterate terror of every- 
thing four-footed except cats and house 
furniture. He did indeed begin with 
the usual backing of oaths and more 
than the usual immobility of feature to 
speak of a certain draught-ox which 
he could recommend as a good goer, 
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_ well-bitted, quiet both in yoke, collar 
and saddle, a devilish bargain at ten 
guineas. But Roland refusing either 
to look or listen set off at once on his 
return. It was an hour past noon and 
a shower of icy rain was pelting down, 
when he entered Annesley park .at that 
thickly-wooded lower end which was 
paled off and stocked with deer. Be- 
tween the lodge and the Buckstead 
Stand he met Bob Radage, son of the 
tenant of Annesley Woodhouse, riding 
towards him on a big-boned gray. 

Bob, a_ heavily-built bandy-legged 
stripling of about the same age as Ro- 
land, was decked out in his grand- 
father’s bushy wig, powdered from the 
family flour-dredger and roofed in by 
his father’s best hat, which was clum- 
sily done up in three cocks and ill-bal- 
anced over his right eye. Usually he 
had little to say to Roland, but for 
once he showed himself both friendly 
and talkative, stopped his horse, made 
the most of his new spurs, spoke re- 
signedly of the lateness of the har- 
vest, tried to display a sword which 
had modestly hidden itself away in the 
folds of his riding-cloak, asked if Ro- 
land knew when the Duke was coming 
again to hunt the forest, said he should 
be sorry to miss the cocking at Alfreton 
in Christmas week. While he waited 
in vain to be asked why, he fetched out 
his grandmother’s silver snuff-box and 
took a liberal pinch. Whereat after a 
vain struggle for retention he sneezed 
thrice, reports like a horse-pistol’s. To 
earry off his red discomfiture he rushed 
into bravado. 

“The damnable mischief on’t is, I’ve 
listed i’ the Duke o’ Kingston’s, ye 
know, and ought to ha’ marched with 
‘em to Derby last Saturday was sen- 
night, ye know; but that villyand of a 
tailor warn’t ready with my uniform. 
And now he’s runned out o’ the cloth, 
he says, and wain’t promise me a rag 
on’t afore Christmas, and our sergeant 
didn’t think the war ud last while then; 
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so I'm off as I am. And now, ye 
know, the ridgment lies raight tother 
side o’ Derbyshire, nigh ‘and a place 
called Newcastle—Newcastle under 
summat, not that tother un i’ the next 
parish atop o’ summat—and I’m dam- 
nably afeared I shan’t get theer afore 
the faighting’s all ower. I reckoned on 
doing for a tidy few o’ them Highland 
ragamuffins wi’ this. What the dev- 
il’s begotten it?” 

He was trying to find his sword with 
his boot-toe. Now Roland, besides be- 
ing afoot and weary and bemired from 
crown to sole, was disarmed and dis- 
graced, and in no mood to be ques- 
tioned from horseback by that self-sat- 
isfied supporter of usurpation. He 
lifted a stout cudgel, his only weapon, 
and cried out: 

“T’ll save you both your journey and 
your disappointment. Stand! in King 
James’s name!” 

Bob stared at him, unready, open- 
eyed, open-mouthed, in utter astonish- 
ment. Roland seized his horse by the 
bridle. 

“Are ye turned highwayman, Roly 
Surety?” said Bob. 

“No, I’m what I always have been, a 
King James’s man. And I’m here in 
his name to stop you and start you 
back home again.” 

“We'll soon see,” said Bob. 

He lifted his whip, but Roland was 
beforehand and rapped him smartly 
over the wrist, so that the whip fell 
from his hand. Bob swore with re- 
markable fluency for him; and “D’ye 
want to faight?” said he. 

“Why not?” 

“Let go of my hoss then.” 

Roland released the bridle; Bob, en- 
cumbered by cloak, sword, spur and 
his own clumsy eagerness, blundered to 
the ground, and with one arm through 
the reins held up his fists just as he 
was. 

“Coom on,” said he, “and see if I 
can’t gie yer a sour thump or two.” 
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“Look ye here, Mister Robert Rad- 
age,” said Roland loftily; “we're not 
boys squabbling over a game of push- 
pin, but men fighting for the crown of 
England. So draw your sword, if you 
please, and fight like a gentleman.” 

“Where’s yourn?” 

“It was stole from me by you 
Protestants.” 

“If yo say I stole it, Roly Surety, I'll 
—yo’re a great big liar, that’s all.” 

“Anyhow they weren’t Catholics who 
stole it. So draw your sword, and I 
must do the best I can with this.” 

Roland advanced his staff athwart 
his body in the proper posture of the 
hanging-guard. 

“Are ye a bit cracked i’ th’ head, 
Roly?” asked Bob anxiously. 

“I'll erack yours afore I’ve done,” 
said Roland. 

“We'll see about that,” said Bob; and 
going a few yards aside to the nearest 
tree, a beech, he buckled his horse’s 
reins round its trunk. Then he took 
off cloak and coat—the cloak a family 


heirloom of unknown date, the silver- 
laced coat descended from his great- 
uncle Stephen, temp. Caroli Secundi— 
and having flung them across the sad- 
dle turned again to face Roland. 


But “Stay a bit!” said he. “I'd for- 
got. I’ve donned a fine frilled linen 
shirt on to-day that’s fayther’s best 
and a bran-new pair o’ buckskin 
breeches, so’s I may go gay to the war. 
Now unless yo promise to respect ’em 
I wain’t faight at all.” 

“I promise nothing,” answered Ro- 
land. “If you want to keep ’em from 
a bloodying or a muddying you must 
doff ’em off.” 

“How can I? By the roadside, drab- 
bit it? If that milk-wench at the hall 
coomed braungeing by she’d miscall me 
sore, the loud-voiced brazen-faced be- 
som. And if madame seed me, almost 
as nak’d as a foot-racer, she’d be i’ the 
raight to hae me ducked and drownded 
i’ the pond.” 
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“You shan’t have that for a get-off 
neither.” 

Roland led the way up the riding; 
but a little way past the Buckstead 
Stand he turned off through the trees 
into a tiny hollow squeezed in between 
two knolls, and called the Irish Dale 
from some long-forgotten happening. 
As they went he said: 

“Let’s understand what we're fight- 
ing about. If you're bet you're 
stopped from siding with your what-ye- 
eall’im King George, and if I’m bet 
I'm stopped from siding with King 
James. Ig that agreed on?” 

“As yo like,” said Bob. “Though I 
don’t know but what they’ll call it mur- 
der.” : 

“Murder? Whose?” 

“Yourn of course,” said Bob. 

“Hadn’t you better do’t, Bob Radage, 
afore you get yourself hanged for’t?” 

In the middle of the Irish Dale there 
was steeply rising ground on each 
hand, and the trees were so thickly 
planted in front of them and behind 
them, though leafage there was none, 
that they were screened from observa- 
tion on every side. The squittering 
shower had ceased but the wind cut 
like a knife, when Roland stopped and 
waited while Bob stripped to the skin. 
Having carefully stowed his shirt and 
breeches in a thorn-bush he resumed 
his top-boots to save his feet from 
chance thorns, and from a joint mo- 
tive of decency and thrift put his 
waistcoat on again inside out. But 
the rehabilitation was only partial, for 
the waistcoat was of antiquated pat- 
tern, and though it descended deco- 
rously in front as low_as his knees, 
behind it was so‘scandalously carved 
away that it but just touched his 
waist. Thus equipped he looked rue- 
fully at his still sheathed sword. 

“Mun I?” said he. 

“You mun,” answered Roland. 
“We're to fight like gentlemen, if you 
please.” 
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Bob sighed, a sigh that had the vol- 
ume of a groan, and drew—or the ac- 
tion being so entirely without mar- 
tial swagger one might rather say ex- 
. tracted—his sword. Then shivering 
and bandy-legged he confronted his an- 
tagonist; who said, somewhat scorn- 
fully I fear: 

“Now if you still think you’re at any 
odds by me, you’d better say so afore 
we begin.” 

“Well, I do feel a bit dithery,? that’s 
the pure truth. And it does take the 
spunk out of a man to fancy as there’s 
mebbe somebody behind making game 
on him. Yo wain’t ha’ noticed, but 
my legs are just a tinety bit tother side 
o’ knock-kneed; hardly a hair’s brede,’ 
but the wenches allus hae summat to 
say again iv’rybody.” 

“There’s no wench nigh; there’s only 
an old hind and her calf.” 

“I know; but I shall need to be look- 
ing round iv'ry hafe second to keep 
hold o’ my sureness on’t.” 

Roland quickly and _ impatiently 
threw off his clothes, shoes, stockings 
and all except shirt and waistcoat, and 





left them in a careless heap on the 
ground. 
“Now I owe you noat,” said he. 


“If I've my shirt, you’ve your boots. 
Are you ready?” 

“I mun be, I reckon,” answered Bob. 

In a state of unprepared readiness 
then. But lacking skill to state his 
own case he left unspoken what yet he 
was disablingly conscious of, that 
however appearances might lie the dis- 
advantage was wholly on his side. 
The sword was a weapon which he had 
hardly learnt to carry sheathed with 
any assurance. The bare blade filled 
him with fear, firstly for his own skin, 
but at the same time he was .too good- 
natured and unhardened not to shrink 
from making bloody incision on his 
neighbor’s. Moreover on that slimy 
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tricky surface his new top-boots gave 
him a footing much less secure than 
Roland had with his bare soles. The 
consequence was that his knuckles 
were rapped, his poll knocked, his 
shoulders basted, his ribs prodded 
while he floundered about hesitating 
cut and thrust. When he did at last 
bring off a haphazard swishing blow, 
which only failed to shear away a slice 
of Roland’s shoulder because it lighted 
on the flat, he was seized with a homi- 
cidal horror and gave way at every 
joint. Staggering back, helped by a 
violent lunge full on his breastbone 
from Roland’s staff, he caught one of 
his spurs in a tangled tussock and was 
flung heels-up into the midst of a huge 
bramble bush. The bramble opened 
its long trailing arms to receive him 
into its spiny bosom, then drawing 
again about him hugged him in an 
amorous embrace. 

He bellowed with the pain, but with- 
out leaving more flesh behind than even 
he could well spare he might not rise 
until Roland went to his help, cut away 
some of the fondest of the shoots with 
his own sword and gave him a hand-up. 
His rear, sadly scored with a criss- 
cross of many deep and bleeding 
scratches, was a sight to see, piteous 
counterpart of the woeful face which 
he presented to a front view. But a 
loud and merry laugh, incongruous 
sound, broke the flow of Bob’s com- 
plaint. He looking back and Roland 
looking up saw through the trees a 
young gentleman a-horseback. It was 
William Chaworth; and that laugh evi- 
dently had come from him, for he was 
still laughing, laughing loud and mer- 
rily, a full-breathed laugh that made 
him hold his head back and swell out 
his chest. 

“Good Lord, ’tis the young squire!” 
said Bob, and made a grab for his 
shirt. 

“Stay,” said Roland. 
knowledge you're bet?” 


“Do you ac- 
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“Ay, I’m bet; thanks to these 
damned awk’ard spurs and the sleary 
ground.” 

Still the young squire laughed, hold- 
ing his sides, until the tears ran in 
streams from his eyes and he had 
much ado to keep his seat. Bob hav- 
ing drawn on his shirt and breeches 
ventured to turn his rueful countenance 
to the laugher. — 

“If yo’d a back like mine, sir,” he 
said, “yo’d be laughing tother side o’ 
your mouth.” 

“Nay,” said Chaworth, “’tisn’t your 
smmart back I’m laughing at, Bob Rad- 
age, so much as the face you put on’t. 
But what are you fighting about—if 
you call it a fight?” 

Roland thought the matter was being 
treated with improper levity. 

“About the succession to the crown 
of England,” he answered loftily. 
“You are witness, sir, that Mr. Rad- 
age acknowledges defeat.” 

“What of that?” 

“So far as our agreement goes James 
the Third is king, in fact as well as by 
divine right.” 

“Hurrah!” exclaimed the young 
squire, and touching his horse with his 
heel rode in between the combatants. 
“Hurrah! I, William Chaworth, come 
into that agreement.” 

He tossed his hat up into the air. It 
lodged in the branches of the beech 
overhead. He did not mind its failure 
to return to hand, but said eagerly: 

“D’ye know that His Highness is at 
Derby?” 

“At Derby?” 

“Got there yesterday. An express 
came this forenoon with the news.” 

Roland’s heart gave a leap. Then 
the kingdom was as good as won! If 
he had only known when he was at 
Eastwood, nearly half-way thither, he 
would never have turned back. Bob, 
being bothered by his buttons, gave lit- 
tle attention. 

“I want to go to him, sore,” said 
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Chaworth, “but mamma won’t hear 
on’t. Uncle Pole will be there, I war- 
rant ye.” 

Angry tears started to Roland’s eyes. 

“What mads me,” he said, “is that 
I’ve been clean out of it just for want 
of a horse. The tyrants won’t let us 
Catholics keep one fit for a gentleman’s 
use. They’ve ta’en my sword too.” 

“We've cousins in Derbyshire Cath- 
olics, the Chances. Right good folk 
too; except one bad woman.” 

“But I start to-morrow afoot. I’ve 
given my word.” 

Chaworth leapt to the ground. 

“You shan’t walk,” he said, 
you're content to ride.” He offered 
the bridle to Roland’s hand. “I would 
have gone with you but for a promise 
mamma squeezed out of me.” 

Roland felt a proud unwillingness. 

“I’ve been wanting this long while to 
buy a horse,” he said. 

“I can’t serve that turn,” answered 
Chaworth; “I’m no horse-coper. I give 
it to the cause.” 

The young men’s eyes met, perhaps 
accidentally, and each saw that in the 
other’s which moved him to put forth a 
simultaneous hand. 

“For the king,” said Roland. “Madam 
your mother being willing.” 

“Oh, there’s no doubt of that; she’s 
true blue. But since poor Pat died 
she won’t let me out of her sight. Yet” 
—here the young man’s handsome open 
face darkened with the shadow of an 
aversion—“yet if anybody could per- 
suade my noble cousin Lord Byron to 
give his person to this quarrel as he 
has done his money, I’d put my prom- 
ise in my left-hand pocket and take 
French leave to go for the mere pleas- 
ure of fighting on tother side.” 

Then in a few words it was agreed, 
that with Mistress Chaworth’s consent 
Roland should find the horse and his 
owner by the Crabtree Stand on the 
morrow two hours before sunrise. The 
young squire having mounted again 
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borrowed Roland’s staff to recover his 
hat. His “Your servant, sir,” quite 
overlooked poor Bob; and so he rode 
away in a mood compounded of delight 
at being concerned in so gallant an ad- 
venture and mortification that he had 
to give up the leading part in it to an- 
other. 

Meanwhile the combatants had fin- 
ished dressing, very slowly and shame- 
facedly on Bob’s part, and now they 
returned to the tree to which his horse 
had been secured. But Bob had been 
so grievously lacerated just where he 
touched saddle, that he was forced im- 

* mediately to dismount again and walk. 
Side by side the two young men went 
up through the deer park and out into 
more open ground. They could see the 
old hall on their left, backed by an 
old church and fronted by gardens. 
Bob the while was complaining sorely 
of his ill fortune, blubbering aloud for 
shame and vexation after a very boy- 
ish and unrestrained fashion. 

“I shouldn’t ha’ minded,” he kept 


saying in nearly the same words, ex- 
actly the same sense; “King Georgie 
may go to Hanover or the devil for me; 
but what'll the folks say at home? 


What’ll the lads say? But it isn’t that 
nayther so much, nor yet the ruination 
to my fine clothes, it’s what'll Bell 
say?” 

Said Roland at length between pity, 
contempt and impatience, “Do you 
want to beg off, Bob Radage?” 

Bob put what dignity he had left— 
his original stock was not great—in his 
broad red tear-beslabbered face and 
answered: 

“Yo’ve no raight to say so, Roly 
Surety, and if yo say’t again I'll faight 
ye for’t; with fisses. *Twere a fair 
bargain, barring these damned spurs, 
only”’—here his whip hand went up 
again to his eyes—‘“only what'll Bell 
say?” 

“How should I know? 
nor Betty’s anything to me. 


Neither Bell 
If ever I 
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put my finger into my eye it shan’t be 
about a girl.” 

“Don’t be so short wi’ me.” 

But that sentimental side of the case 
which to poor Bob seemed nearest to 
pity most moved Roland’s fancy-free 
disdain. At last after repetition on 
repetition of Bell’s name he stopped 
and said: 

“I won't hold you to’t against your 
will. Turn again if so please you. 
But hark to me, Mr. Robert Radage; 
this match is off and I'll make another 
with you. When next we meet, as 
we're bound to do, we'll settle who’s to 
be king not by a scuffle in the sludge 
but after a gentlemanly fashion, Mr. 
Radage. And I’ll have my silver spurs 
on too.” 

“D’ye mean it, Roly?” 

“T shouldn’t say it if I didn’t mean 
tg 

Bob’s face put on a_ tear-stained 
cheerfulness with extraordinary speed. 

“Thankee kindly. Yo’re a good fel- 
lew at bottom, Roly, though yo’re so 
quick to rear your back up. Here’s 
my hand to’t. Now I moot say good- 
bye, or I shan’t reach Nottingham town 
afore pitch-dark. I’m to stop the 
night there at Uncle’s. Well, look out 
for me and I'll look out for yo.” 

Bob leapt to saddle, forgetful of his 
wounds; but immediately checking his 
horse’s impatience looked back with a 
sheepish solemnity on his face and 
said: 

“We're going to the wars, both on’s, 
and we never know what may happen. 
Only wi’ me in one army and yo in 
tother there’s bound to be warm 
work.” 

He backed his horse up and put into 
Roland’s hand a little parcel, clumsily 
wrapped in coarse brown paper. 

“What's this?” asked Roland. 

“I seed Bell last night—Bell Brand- 
rith, ye know, o’ Sutton——” 

“I thought we'd done talking about 
her.” 
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“Don't say so, Roly. "Twas only for 
an hour or two, and we seemed to be 
allus talking of some nonsense or other. 
so I couldn’t ever bring mysen into 
the proper frame o’ mind. Give it to 
her, do, o’ Sunday; afore church, not 
after. Her mother allus wakkens up 
wonderful sharp-sighted after her sar- 
mon sleep.” 

As soon as the last word was out 
Bob spurred up and trotted off, rather 
out of shamefacedness than any 
scheming to baulk refusal. Neverthe- 
less he did thus completely nullify the 
rejoinder, though Roland pitched his 
voice higher and higher after a re- 
treating inattentive back. 

“Here! take it back! I can’t! I won't! 
Besides I’m going myself afore Sun- 
day.” But so manifestly was the 


words’ carrying power insufficient to 
overtake Bob’s hearing that the last of 
them, the sum of them, wag suffered 
to drop to an ordinary petulant 
pitch. “And I'll have no truck with 
no wench of them all to please no- 
body.” 

Meanwhile Bob, forgetful of his 
wounds, unsuspicious of his fate, 
trotted cheerfully off towards Notting- 
ham; towards Culloden too, as befell, 
and that charge of Kingston’s Horse, 
wherein he blundered his thick honest 
head into the way of a Macdonald's 
desperate claymore, and so never came 
back to Bell and the pleasant forest- 
land. But why Roland failed to keep 
trist with him either there or else- 
where remains to be told at greater 
length. 


(To be continued.) 





M. ROMAIN ROLLAND’S “JEAN-CHRISTOPHE.” 


M. Romain Rolland is before every- 
thing else an independent writer, going 
his own way without caring to know 
whom he may please or displease. And 
not only does he live a free man, re- 
mote from coteries and those who deal 
in literary reputation; he appears to 
have made a point of setting the pow- 
ers that be against himself. In his 
terrible satire La Foire sur la Place, he 
has pilloried all the powers of the day 
in politics, art, and the press, some of 
them being drawn from life and very 
recognizable. And he had the ex- 
travagant idea of making his way him- 
self, of doing without advertisement 
from them that buy and sell fame. 
Silence was the response. For a long 
while the great French reviews com- 
pletely ignored the existence of Jean- 
Christophe; and yet Jean-Christophe will 
ohe day, I am persuaded, be reckoned 
as one of the outstanding books of our 
epoch. 


In spite of the conspiracy of silence, 
it has slowly and surely made its way. 
As M. Romain Rolland advances fur- 
ther and further with his great enter- 
prise, he feels himself surrounded by 
an ever-widening circle of sympathy. 
His earliest and warmest admirers, 
outside the faithful group of subscrib- 
ers to the Cahiers de la Quinzaine, have 
either been English or French-speaking 
Swiss. He has known the stimulat- 
ing sensation of founding a spiritual 
family; to them he gives much of the 
best of bimself and his thoughts, re- 
ceiving from them like gifts in re- 
turn. He has often told me that it 
has been these unknown friends of his, 
scattered about the world, who have 
given him courage to carry out his de- 
sign when success seemed impossible. 
Only think of it! A novel in a dozen 
volumes, when the French reader has 
scarcely patience for two; and these 
twelve volumes coming out in short in- 
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stalments and at long intervals in the 
pages of the Cahiers de la Quinzaine— 
altogether unlikely conditions, say those 
who know the book trade. 

In spite of it all, Jean-Christophe has 
triumphed, rising continually higher 
and higher into fuller light. It is be- 
ing translated into English,’ Spanish, 
Russian, and Polish. A German ren- 
dering is soon to appear. At Paris 
editions are multiplying. It has 
gained a hearing and. become u force 
to be reckoned with; a force making 
for righteousness and truth. And they 
that buy and sell reputations are slip- 
ping back into the shade. To-morrow 
they will be compelled to follow the 
trend of public opinion. “They are 
not so strong as people thought”; so 
M. Romain Roland wrote to me, and 
it is his merit to have shown this so 
plainly. A wonderful victory of pure 
mind! Goliath smitten in the fore- 
head by David’s stone. 

It is many years now since Romain 
Rolland set forth on his idealist cru-. 
sade in France. He is carrying it on 
with tireless perseverance, by every 
means in his power—by his remarkable 
lectures on the history of music at the 
Sorbonne; by his work as a musical 
critic, his popular pieces for the thea- 
tre, his short biographies of great men. 
These, intended to propagate the exam- 
ple of the hero, in Carlyle’s sense of the 
word, are lives of Beethoven, Michael 
Angelo, Francois Millet, and (quite re- 
cently) of Tolstoy. 

His wonderful Life of Beethoven is a 
sort of preface to Jean-Christophe. The 
hero in the early volumes seems like a 
Beethoven come back to the world of 
to-day. There is something more in 
the likeness than a correspondence of 
detail in life in childhood; the whole 


1 The volumes so far published in England 
are “Dawn and Morning,” “Storm and 
Stress,” and “John Christopher at Paris.” 
(London: W. Heinemann.) 

2“L’Aube” has reached its twenty-second 
French edition (Librairie Offendorf), not 
counting first appearance as a serial in the 
“Cahiers de la Quinzaine.” 
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work seems inspired by the spirit of 
the composer of the Ninth Symphony. 
You, feel that M. Romain Rolland has 
lived in intimate converse with that 
great fraternal soul, that he has had 
a revelation of heroic energy won in 
mighty wrestlings with fate. “When 
weariness comes upon us,” he says, “of 
the eternal war with mediocrity in vice 
and virtue, it is unspeakably good to 
take a plunge into that ocean of 
strength and faith. There is a con- 
tagious valor in Beethoven, a joy of 
battle, the intoxication of one con- 
scious that there is a God within him.” 
This “contagious valor” M. Romain 
Rolland himself communicates to many 
of his readers. He exerts, in partic- 
ular, a wholesome and a growing in- 
fluence upon the sounder groups of 
young French intellectuels. Everyone 
feel confidence in his guidance. His 
life is entirely in accord with his writ- 
ings. There is a tone of simple, child- 
like sincerity in them all. You see 
that he is not intoxicated with litera- 
ture, like so many others. He says 
himself of his Jean-Christophe, “The 
idea of writing for writing’s sake, of 
talking for talking’s sake, never en- 
tered his mind. Words were not 
what he wanted to say. He was say- 
ing things, or trying to say them.” 


Ei dice cose, voi dite parole. 


Dante's saying can be applied to him, 
and that in itself would be enough to 
assure his originality in French litera- 
ture to-day. For the republic of let- 
ters is encumbered with men of tal- 
ent, men of too much talent, who write 
for the sake of writing and talk for the 
sake of talking; turning out just what 
the public requires, one book per an- 
num, as the formula is nowadays. And 
all these vain words, floating in the at- 
mosphere, make a foul opaque fog 
which veils the splendor of real life. 
M. Romain Rolland is one of the few 
who have the power of dispelling the 
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fog by a gleam of ardent light. In his 
great work Jean-Christophe, of which 
we are about to speak, there are de- 
fects which we will not try to pass 
over. But it is vivid work and true, 
well-fitted to enlarge and diffuse and 
ennoble the life of the spirit. Above 
all, we shall find in it that infinitely 
precious thing—the perfectly sincere, 
outspoken utterance of a clear-sighted 
Frenchman looking upon contemporary 
France. 


Read by instalments, through one 
year after another, the work seems dis- 
proportioned. In the early volumes the 
character of Jean-Christophe fills the 
stage and holds all our attention. Af- 
ter he comes to Paris he effaces him- 
self and is half-forgotten; he is only an 
onlooker, watching “the fair in the 
market-place,”’ and the real matter in 
hand is the satirical painting of pres- 
ent-day Parisian society. This defect 
in the work, in the form in which it 
was first given to us, is certainly not 
due to defective power in its author. 
In L’Aube, a little masterpiece in the 
first volume; or in Antoinette, an episode 
delightful and complete in itself, M. 
Romain Rolland hag given proof of the 
degree in which he possesses, when he 
chooses, the very French qualities of 
terseness, sobriety, and measure. No 
judgment can be passed on Jean-Chris- 
tophe as a whole until the work is fin- 
ished and given out to us in its final 
form. And one volume out of the 
twelve yet remains to be written. A 
serious motor accident, from which the 
author is now happily recovered, inter- 
rupted his plans of work, and the last 
instalments of Jean-Christophe will 
only appear at the end of the year. Af- 
terwards M. Romain Rolland intends 
to revise the entire work so as to give 
it cohesion and unity. In its present 
state I will compare it to a great bra- 
zier into which the author is flinging 
by armfuls his ideas, his dreams, his 
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observations, his experience of life. 

The one connecting thread through- 
out a story which is developed in the 
most widely differing conditions, is the 
character of Jean-Christophe. To speak 
quite frankly, I do not find that 
character always a very living person; 
he is less sharply defined than some of 
the episodical figures. He certainly 
gives the impression of a life individu- 
alized at the outset (in L’Aube and 
Le Matin), afterwards, little by little, 
he becomes more impersonal. And 
this springs out of the essential idea of 
the work—an idea to be found, I be- 
lieve, in Emerson—as to the nature of 
genius. In all the manifestations of 
life M. Romain Rolland discerns a hid- 
den soul which vivifies the universe, 
and breathes life into every being. For 
him the genius is the seer, thé prophet 
to whom the universal soul reveals it- 
self spontaneously; and upon him it is 
laid to reveal that soul to men. He 
is predestined. He is born, no mat- 
ter where, of obscure parents. But 
before his birth, in the preceding gen- 
erations, a mysterious preparation goes 
on. Genius is the splendid flowering 
after the slow germination. Thus, 
Grandfather Kraft and Father Kraft 
were preliminary sketches for the mas- 
terpiece Jean-Christophe; the first, fine 
but incomplete; the second, ridiculous 
and like a caricature. It would seem 
that nature must try over and over 
again before creating a genius, as a 
painter gropes and fumbles after a 
definite line. The plant has not yet 
succeeded in thrusting up through the 
hard crust of the stubborn glebe, but 
the sap is rising, and it is strong. Jean- 
Christophe inherits a vigorous vitality 
from his ancestors on the father’s side, 
while his mother hands down to him 
a loving nature. And, as Musset 
says:— 
Ce que l'homme ici-bas appelle le 
génie 
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C’est le besoin d’aimer, hors de 1a tout 
est vain. 


Through this kind, simple woman of 
the people Jean-Christophe is akin to 
common humankind. He will not bea 
superman; he will be something more 
and better—a man, and among those 
who at their birth are sealed upon 
their foreheads with the mark of the 
elect. 

Such as these are bound to triumph, 
it seems, according to M. Romain Rol- 
land. A double task is laid upon them. 
First, to realize themselves—and at 
the cost of what efforts!—next, to bat- 
tle with hostile circumstance till they 
can come to their leadership. For the 
hostility of the public to creative genius 
is a general law. The genius, alone 
among his species, shatters received 
ideas. He speaks as none have spoken 
before, and what is new cannot be true. 
He denounces lies which pass every- 
where as truths, and is called a liar 
for his pains. He is repulsed, scouted, 
and outlawed; at best, people try to 
stifle him with prudent counsel; and if, 
to gain immediate success, he gives 
way, he is lost, like the musician Hass- 
ler whom Jean-Christophe goes to visit. 
He must accept his isolation. He must 
uphold his ideal alone against the 
world. To be alone is his fate. The 
tragic loneliness of genius was Alfred 
de Vigny’s predominant thought in his 
day. His Moses cries from the thresh- 
old of the Promised Land:— 


O seigneur, j’ai grandi puissant et soli- 
taire; 

Laissez-moi m’endormir du sommeil de 
la terre. 


Jean-Christophe’s answer to the rid- 
dle of fate is not despairing, like 
Vigny’s but glad and triumphant. His 
genius breaks its way through all ob- 
stacles. In the very effort of strug- 


gle the revelation of his own strength 
comes to him, he grows greater, and at 
this point even solitude itself is over- 
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come. True he was forced to break 
away from his natural surroundings, 
from his own flesh and blood; but now 
his music is waking far-off echoes. 
There are obscure souls waiting for the 
word that shall set them free; they 
cannot formulate it for themselves; but 
he has found it for them; they recog- 
nize themselves in him, and come to 
him. A poor old musician is enthusi- 
astic for Jean-Christophe when critics 
and conductors will not give him a 
hearing. There are good Philistines 
like Potpetschmidt and his friends, 
with a corner for the ideal somewhere 
deep down in their hearts; there is 
the exquisite Antoinette, and her 
brother Olivier who will be Jean- 
Christophe’s intimate friend afterwards 
at Paris; there is an ever-growing cir- 
cle of friends to whom his thoughts are 
like new life, and they in their turn 
pour out for him the warm sympathy 
without which no artist can live. _Lit- 
tle by little genius takes the lead. The 
circle of admirers widens. Snobs 
slip in, so do the cunning creatures who 
try to get hold of a new celebrity and 
exploit him; there are new dangers and 
new snares. This is the moment when 
many even of the best have been 
wrecked. Adversity and loneliness they 
could bear; they could not stand the 
intoxication of success. If they emerge 
triumphant from that final ordeal they 
are heroes, the strong light-bearers who 
mould future humanity in their mighty 
hands. I have just outlined the sub- 
ject of Jean-Christophe. 


The author takes his hero early, to 
follow him from his origin throughout 
his life. He begins with him as a 
new-born infant in swaddling clothes. 
With strange intuitive power he de- 
scribes the child's first confused sen- 
sations on emerging from the night of 
unconsciousness; his terrors, “the hallu- 
cinations of a brain scarcely detached 
from chaos; the stifling, crepitating 
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darkness about him, the background of 
unfathomable shadows against which 
sharp sensations, and pains, and phan- 
toms flash out like blinding gleams of 
light. . . .” Is not M. Romain Rol- 
land giving a rather over-tragical inter- 
pretation of the crying of very little 
children? It ig conjectural psychology. 
Such memories as we have of our im- 
pressions at the age of three days are 
by far too vague. I know mothers 
who think that their nurslings are 
neither so miserable nor so afraid of 
the strange world about them; and, if 
they are to be believed, baby-cries are 
for the most part voice-exercises, very 
good for the babies and very trying for 
their relatives. Still, since nobody, not 
even their mothers, know what babies 
are confusedly feeling, everybody is 
free to interpret their yells as he 
pleases. M. Romain Rolland’s is the 
interpretation of a poet. He has a 
right to it. His observations are per- 
fectly accurate later on as little Jean- 
Christophe grows bigger. There is a 
unique charm about the early volumes, 
and most of all in L’Aube. No one in 
France, I think, has understood child- 
hood and boyhood better, nor said bet- 
ter things about both. 

M. Romain Rolland, a lyric poet 
when the mood is upon him, has an- 
other side to his nature; he is an ac- 
curate observer with a robust sense of 
reality, a knowledge of human nature 
with its weakness and duplicity. 
Pain at the sight of the repugnant 
spectacles of life reacts upon the ideal- 
ist, and rising, he scourges prigs and 
poltroons with his scathing satire. Fur- 
ther reading in Jean-Christophe shows 
us the satirical side predominating more 
and more over the lyrical. The poet 
is turning into a full-flavored humorist. 
In him, too, we find the temper of 
“irony, heroic and joyful scorn,” which 
he pointed out as a characteristic of 
Beethoven’s later work. With that 
irony M. Romain Rolland endows his 
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Jean-Christophe. As the young musi- 
cian grows up and is conscious of his 
powers, he grows out of the bourgeois 
surroundings of his birthplace, the lit- 
tle Residenzstadt on the Rhine. Being 
different, he is able to judge. 

Few French writers have treated 
Germany with more penetration than 
M. Romain Rolland. He is familiar not 
only with German thought, but with 
little details of daily life, though he 
has never made any long stay beyond 
the Rhine. Chiefly through music, best 
key of all, he has an intimate knowl- 
edge of the Germanic soul. Ancient 
and modern music, music good and bad, 
the language of sounds has taught him 
to know the depths of the German 
nature; its passionate flights upward 
to the ideal, and also its other side, 
lachrymose moonshine sentimentality 
allied at times to a dense enough mate- 
rialism. It is just here that “German 
insincerity” comes in. 

“Every race, every art, has an hy- 
pocrisy of its own,” says M. Romain 
Rolland. “The world is fed on a lit- 
tle truth and many lies. Every- 
where the truth is the same, but each 
people has its own insincerity which it 
calls idealism. We breathe it in from 
birth to death, till it is like a condi- 
tion of life; only a genius here and 
there can liberate himself, after heroic 
solitary struggles, and dwell apart in 
the free universe of his own thoughts.” 
This Jean-Christophe did. At first he 
revolts and thinks hardly of his own 
people. Later on he comes to under- 
stand the spirit of his race, to recog- 
nize how great it is, how much he owes 
to it. German insincerity is revealed 
to him at a concert one evening in the 
Stidtische Tonhalle. He is suddenly 
struck by the musical gluttony of a 
public which, along with its beer and 
sausages, gulps down the most hetero- 
geneous pieces of music—Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Nicolai, Meyerbeer— 
without blinking. And when at the 
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end the Choir of the Men of South Ger- 
many strikes up a blushing maid’s con- 
fession of love, he cannot hold himself 
in; he roars with laughter and makes 
such a scandal that he gets turned out. 
That is the beginning of hostilities with 
his fellow-citizens. The scales have 
fallen from his eyes. “He saw German 
art stripped naked,” M. Romain Rol- 
land continues, “Every man, great and 
foolish alike, displaying his soul with 
attentive complacency. Emotion fiow- 
ing over, moral nobility gushing forth, 
hearts melting in frenzied effusions, the 
sluices opened to appalling German su- 
persensibility: the strength of the 
strongest diluted with it, the weaker 
drowned by its drab floods. It wasa 
deluge. . . .” Jean-Christophe is 
sick of the sentimentality “which dis- 
tils from the German soul like drops of 
water from a damp and musty cave”; 
he loathes all the Lieder, Liedchen, or 
Liedlein. outpourings of a Gemiith par- 
ticularly copious in such effusion; a!l the 
Friihlingslied, Friihlingslust, Friihlings- 
gruss, Friihlingsfahrt, Friihlingsnacht, 
Friihlingsbotschaft; all the twaddling 
conversations with little roses, brooks, 
turtle-doves, and swallows; the prepos- 
terous questions: (“Will the swallow 
make her nest with a former spouse, or 
has she just betrothed herself anew?”; 
the deluge of namby-pamby, sickly 
sentiment, sickly poetry; the habit of 
baring the heart in public; the fond 
and foolish propensity of good Ger- 
mans for noisily unbosoming them- 
selves, for talking on and on with 
nothing to say. “Will this babble 
never end?’ cries Jean-Christophe. 
“Hullo! there, ssilence! frogs in the 
marsh!” 

German insincerity then, according to 
M. Romain Rolland, is an affectation of 
super-sensibility, a drivelling sham 
idealism which passes like an infection 
into music and poetry and daily life; a 
sickly sentimentality complacently pa- 
rading itself, smothering intellectual ef- 









fort under the drab expanses of a 
“wet, uniform clay.” What most op- 
presses Jean-Christophe is not the hos- 
tility of the people about him; it is 
their inconsistency. What, indeed, can 
one do “against an amorphous lump 
which yields like jelly to the slightest 
touch, and springs back again show- 
ing no trace of pressure?” He only 
finds men who have not strength 
enough either to love or hate, to be- 
lieve or doubt—in religion, art, politics, 
or daily life; men whose energies are 
wasted in trying to reconcile the irrec- 
onciliable. Above all things, since 
the victories of 1870, they are trying to 
reconcile the old idealism (bankrupt as 
it is, though they cannot bring them- 
selves to own it) with the new spirit of 
domination, money-getting, and brutal 
materialism. “In defeat we used to 
say that Germany had humanity for 
her ideal. We defeated others in our 
turn, and we said that Germany was 
the ideal of humanity. . . . Might 
grew holy when it was on our side. 
Might became all idealism and all intel- 
ligence.” And this is the supreme tri- 
umph of German insincerity. 


Jean-Christophe’s next experience is 
to be of French insincerity (until such 
time perhaps as he may become ac- 
quainted with the Swiss and Italian va- 
Tieties). Expelled from his country in 
consequence of a brawl, into which he 
was dragged by his own generosity of 
nature, the youthful hero sets out for 
Paris. He turns, the author tells us, 
to France, “the eternal resource of Ger- 
many in overthrow.” A point that 
might merit more elaboration. The 
whole of the second part of the work— 
two volumes entitled La Foire sur la 
Place, and two more called Dans la Mai- 
son—are a pair of great frescoes, in 
which French society is painted with 
all the shadows in one, all the lights in 
the other. From the point of view of 
literary art we prefer the earlier vol- 
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umes. M. Romain Rolland has fol- 
lowed too didactic a method of exposi- 
tion. For while in actual life the va- 
rious elements of society, good and 
bad, are blended, and must be ob- 
served simultaneously, here they are 
put before us one after the other in 
quite distinct chapters—on the musical 
world, the world of letters, the stage, 
politics, women and their predominat- 
ing influence, Jewish society, and so 
forth. As we have said, we almost 
lose sight of Jean-Christophe; he is 
only retained as an impartial witness 
in the great judicial inquiry which the 
author is holding upon the conduct of 
his own characters. At the outset, in 
Dans la Maison the simple-minded 
German has even ceased to use his 
own eyes; his new friend Olivier has to 
point out his road, and reads him a 
long homily which stops the course of 
the story. Here, as in the Antoinette 
episode, as in places in Les Amis, 
Olivier becomes the principal person, 
and Jean-Christophe is relegated to the 
second plane. The two friends are as 
different as possible, completing each 
other by contrast. Jean-Christophe 
with his potent vitality is an intuitive 
with genius added; a grown-up child, 
going his own way, shattering obsta- 
cles which he does not so much as see. 
Olivier, the intellectuel, the product of 
an ancient, over-refined civilization, is, 
on the other hand, of a critical and 
reflective turn. Reflection is stronger 
in him than will. In both of them, 
it seems to me, M. Romain Rolland has 
put a great deal of himself. It is as 
if Jean-Christophe were his ideal of 
life, incarnate in a being created en- 
tirely by him in the image of his 
dreams, Olivier being more his actual 
self. The author has certainly intro- 
duced an autobiographical element into 
his work, but with discretion and 
transpositions, after Goethe’s formula 
in Wahrheit und Dichtung. 

Possibly the second part of Jean- 
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Christophe oversteps the limits usually 
assigned to a novel of this kind. That 
troubles the author very little, as he 
has taken care to inform us. His 
object here was to tell the truth about 
the present-day condition of his coun- 
try, and we do not believe that anyone 
hitherto has done this with his frank 


_and clear-sighted courage. What, to 


begin with, is this “Fair in the Market- 
place” to which he introduces us be- 
fore taking us “Inside the House”? It 
is the society which strangers see as 
soon as they come to Paris: a society 
made up of men of the moment, men 
of letters, artists, journalists, finan- 
ciers, deputies, women of fashion, demi- 
mondaines, and women in society liv- 
ing on resources which cannot be ac- 
knowledged; all the well-dressed people 
who are seen everywhere, at parties in 
sumptuous mansions, at first nights, in 
the paddock, at smart restaurants, all 
making so much noise and raising so 
much dust that nothing and nobody 
else can be seen for them, and so they 
are able to put forth the absurd pre- 
tension that they represent France. 
Oh, if a foreign writer had dared to 
take the risk of saying one-tenth of the 
hard truths about France which M. Ro- 
main Rolland lavishes upon his native 
land in the first volume of Jean-Chris- 
tophe @ Paris, a fine fuss there would 
have been about it! The little shafts of 
malice, entertaining, but after all quite 
harmless, which he let fly at Germany, 
are as nothing compared with this keen 
and mordart satire. Repugnant work, 
perhaps, but salutary. We owe some- 
thing to him who has dared to under- 
take it. He has given us a highly 
courageous book, written in good faith, 
bitter, lofty in tone, and fair. A start- 
ling book at first, coming with deton- 
ating effect amid an all-pervading 
slackness. It has been called clumsy, 
exaggerated, unpatriotic. To our 
thinking it is, on the contrary, the very 
voice of the real France, the France 
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that is overlooked because she is silent. 
This book makes her amends. Here is 
a vigorous, tentative effort of the true 
spirit of the race to regain conscious- 
ness of its strength as opposed to the 
uprooted and transplanted native or 
foreign importations at Paris, who 
claim to lay down the law to the coun- 
try. 

There is a tainted atmosphere about 
that cosmopolitan world of adventurers 
from every land, “a corpse-like odor 
blent with burnt seraglio-pastilles.” 
What strikes Jean-Christophe more 
than anything else in it, is the suprem- 
acy of woman. “She fills an absurd, 
a disproportionate place,” M. Romain 
Rolland tells us. “It was not enough 
for her to be the companion of man; it 
was not even enough to become his 
equal, her pleasure must be his first 
law and her own. And man has given 
way to her. When a people grows 
old, it resigns will and faith and every 
reason for living into the hands of her 
who dispenses pleasure. The eternal 
feminine has always exerted an uplift- 
ing influence over the finer types of 
men; but for the commoner, especially 
at slack periods, there is, as someone 
has said, another kind of feminine, 
quite as eternal, who draws them down. 
This igs the kind that dominates the 
Parisian mind; this is the ruler of the 
Republic.” A peculiar art is the ex- 
pression of an effeminate society; a 
subtle, morbid art, the product of the 
cerebral prostitution which Jean- 
Christophe discerns everywhere. And 
in this he discovers a French insincer- 
ity which soon makes him forget the 
eandid hypocrisy of his own fellow- 
countrymen. 

But “the fair in the market-place” is 
not France. In spite of the pseudo- 
elect who have taken, posession of 
Paris, there is yet, in the old land of 
the Gauls, an inexhaustible reserve of 
faith and devotion and hard-working 
honesty. Itis hidden away. You must 
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look for it among the obscure who are 
doing their duty simply and inglo- 
riously. These unknown heroes are 
the life of the nation; they repair dis- 
aster and prepare the future. Olivier 
and Jean-Christophe learn to recognize 
a few such humble, fruitful lives in the 
house where they are lodging in a 
On every floor there 
are good folk of various classes, all im- 
mured in their narrow dwellings, in 
their prejudices, in their touchy pride; 
all keeping aloof from and suspicious 
of one another, while all the time they 
belong to the same good French family, 
and ought to be uniting against the 
common enemy. 

That is what astonishes Jean-Chris- 
tophe—the way in which good people 
stand aloof and apart, the atmosphere 
of universal mistrust, the waste of the 
national life forces. “How alone they 
are!” he cries. The peasants, alone on 
their bits of land carefully fenced in by 
house-walls and quick-set hedges; the 
townsmen, alone in their cooped-up 
Paris flats; the neighbors, also alone, 
each one hesitating to return a greet- 
ing or a smile. Jean-Christophe is 
indignant at the sight of all these good, 
genuine French people doubting the 
power of their own efforts. Their ideal 
of a purely external independence, 
their ignorance of a value of combined 
endeavor is beyond his comprehension. 
“I do not understand you,” is his cry 
to them. “Here you live in the finest 
of countries, you are gifted with intel- 
lect of the best, with a most humane 
sense, and you do nothing with it all. 
You let a handful of rogues dominate 
you, insult you, and trample you under 
foot. The devil take it! Be your- 
selves! Don’t wait for heaven or a 
Napoleon to come and help you! Get 
up and combine, and set to work all of 
you! Sweep out your house!” 

Jean-Christophe queries whether the 
race is growing old; whether so many 
centuries of cultivation have not atten- 
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uated its vital power. And yet he has 
to remember what reserves of latent 
vitality there are, which may at any 
time appear in one of the hurricanes 
of passion which have so often raised 
France above herself and astonished 
the world. One day there were war- 
rumors about, and to Jean-Christophe’s 
surprise all the Frenchmen he met 
were transformed in a day. Out they 
came with one accord from their close- 
shut little cells. It was as if someone 
had thrust a stick into an ant-heap. 
Grudges, suspicions, Byzantine argu- 
mentation all forgotten, the very anti- 
militarists ready to take up arms! In 
a moment all were united. The whole 
nation seemed to be gathering itself up 
for one unanimous and formidable rush 
to the front. And then Jean-Christo- 
phe, put under the ban by his neigh- 
bors, was convinced that France keeps 
watch and is not ready to perish yet. 


What becomes of our friend Jean- 


Christophe amid the tumult of life at 
Paris? He flounders about alarmingly. 
At times it seems as if he set himself 
to work to destroy all his own chances 
of success. In this part of the novel 
he reminds us no more of Beethoven, 
but rather of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
He is a child of nature, pitted against 
a society corrupted by over-civilization; 
a Huron, his war-paint only partly 
washed off, let loose in a drawing-room 
under the glitter of cut-glass chande- 
liers:; A pretty scandal he made, no 
doubt. Yet there was power in him, 
and people felt it. And the society 
known as “all Paris” has to put up 
with drawbacks. Intellectual vivid- 
ness could not be denied him; original 
talent always finds a public at Paris, 
and for Jean-Christophe, with his force 
of character, the hour of justice, nay, 
the hour when he will be all the rage, 
is bound to strike. One last: ambush 
lies in his way, a pitfall for the strong- 
est—Delilah. But he is not the man 


to be snared for long. He goes his 
own way. The goal is not yet 
reached; the work not quite complete; 
but we seem to catch a glimpse of the 
end: the fecund victory of genial 
power. 

Jean-Christophe is spared no ordeal; 
he is doomed, like Beethoven, to life- 
long solitary greatness. He must 
make his way unhelped; his genius en- 
riched by much experience of life, by 
many a sorrow valiantly borne. After 
every blow he rises erect again, fight- 
ing on with boyish gaiety. The rough 
schooling of life is good and salutary 
for him. 

And therein lies the teaching of this 
wholesome book: not a doctrine, but an 
attitude of mind, the attitude of man 
confronting fate. Fate may be re- 
lentless; fate may deal you deadly 
heart-thrusts, may fell you with a blow, 
stifle you slowly as under a rain of 
ashes, by difficulties and daily cares. 
Never give in. “I will take fate by the 
throat,” Beethoven said, “and over- 
come it.” And sorrow surmounted 
turns to joy in the end, a nobler joy 
which the victorious hero does not keep 
to himself, but shares with his broth- 
ers in suffering. Durch Leiden Freuwde 
—through suffering to joy. That is the 
great Beethoven-thought; it is in the 
Eroica, in the Symphony in C minor— 
that fierce wrestling-bout with fate— 
in the immortal Ninth, with the Hymn 
to Joy at the end. 

In the course of life we come across 
joys that bring no light. There is the 
optimism of blissful ignorance, of de- 
liberate determination not to see tragic 
realities. Let them hedge us round 
like a ring of drawn swords, and cease 
not to smite down those near and dear 
to us, if only perchance we ourselves 
are spared. If we are to avoid the 
sight of the dead and wounded who 
drop at our sides, so that we may go 
on thinking that all is for the best in 
this best of all worlds, we must shut 
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our eyes tightly and dream only after- 
dinner dreams. 

Beethoven’s optimism, as expounded 
by M. Romain Rolland, is of quite an- 
other kind; see human nature as it is, 
with its pettiness, treasons, and sins, 
and love it still. See life as it is, 
with its crying injustice and failures, 
with infinite anguish tormenting all 
flesh, and yet accept it and say:—Yes. 
Man, art thou made to fly from pain, as 
the dog flies from his master’s whip? 
It is wasted trouble, there is no es- 
cape. So learn what Lamartine called 
le triste et beau métier de viere—the sad 
and noble art of living. This was the 
art that Jean-Christophe learned thor- 
oughly. You see the young lad at his 
dead father’s bedside. He, poor 
wretch, had been drinking one night, 
and had a fall, which killed him. Jean- 
Christophe looking down upon him ly- 
ing there, motionless for ever, defeated 
by life, hears the plaint of that un- 
happy soul, borne out of his course, too 
weak to struggle, moaning over the 
useless waste of his life. And then, 
all at once, Jean-Christophe sees him- 
self lying there in the dead man’s place. 
“Oh, rather all the suffering in the 
world than that!’ he says to himself, 
“to be one’s own betrayer and despise 
one’s self in death.” 

And then he saw that life is a bat- 
tle without truce or quarter; that, for 
any man worthy of the name, it must 
be one continual struggle, not only 
with the destructive forces without, but 
with his own desires, with the per- 
turbing thoughts that betray and drive 
him to dishonor and bring him to 
naught. He saw how happiness and 
love in a moment’s weakness trick the 
heart into abdicating and discarding its 
armor. aAnd the little fifteen-year-old 
Puritan heard the voice of his God: 
“Go on and on and never rest.” “But 
whither, Lord? Is not the end still the 
same whatever I do and wherever I 
zo? Is not this the end?” “Go, die, 
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you who must die; suffer, you who are 
doomed to suffer. You do not live for 
happiness. You live to fulfil my Law. 
Suffer. Die. But be what you ought 
to be: a man!” 


In all Romain Rolland’s work there 
is an unmistakable religious note. In 
Le Buisson Ardent, the volume now ap- 
pearing as I write these concluding 
words, this note is very evident. Jean- 
Christophe, after getting involved in 
some anarchist disturbances, has taken 
refuge in Switzerland, and there com- 
mitted an unpardonable sin. Led away 
at Bale by a sensual passion for a 
sort of faun-woman, only half-tamed 
by rigid Protestant discipline, he is 
false to the friend who sheltered him. 
His pride is humbled. It was inevita- 
ble. In the depths of misery to which 
he falls he will find the truth. Haunted 
by remorse, he condemns and despises 
himself; he creeps away out of sight 
like a wounded animal, and hides on a 
farm in the Jura. After awful hours 
of pain and humiliation, a sudden light 
dawns within him; and he, abandoned 
by others and by himself, hears the 
voice of an unknown God calling to 
him: “Thou art not alone; thou are not 
thine own. Tiou art one of my voices, 
one of my arms. Speak for me, strike 
for me. And yet, if the arm is broken, 
if the voice fails, I remain. I carry 
on the combat with other arms and 
voices. Defeated, thou art part of an 
army which is never defeated. Re- 
member that, and thou shalt be victo- 
rious unto death.” 

From this decisive crisis Jean Chris- 
tophe emerges a new man. For him 
it is the birth of another soul. He has 
“emigrated in God,” as the author says. 
Henceforward all life will lie for him 
in the light of a new day. He will go 
back again, stronger than ever, more 
conscious of the genius which will now 
be brought fully into play. The last 
volume, in preparation, will show him, 
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after much striving, arrived at full de- 
velopment; he has attained to a serene 
strength proof against all the difficul- 
ties of daily life. 

We surely feel that when M. Romain 
Rolland wrote his brave, faithful book 
with his heart’s blood, he was not 
writing for himself alone. He was 
lending utterance to a whole genera- 
tion of idealists in France and in 
“young Europe,” who have lost their 
traditional creed and are seeking new 
grounds for belief and action. And it 
is to these unknown friends, scattered 
here and there about the world, that 
the preface of the forthcoming final 
volume of Jean-Christophe will be ad- 
dressed:* “I have written the tragedy of 
a whole generation. I have sought to dis- 
semble nothing of its vices and virtues, 
its load of sadness, its chaotic pride, its 
heroic efforts and failures Ueneath the 
overwhelming weight of the superhuman 
task laid upon it; the reconstruction of a 
whole system of philosophy, csthetics, 
and morality; the building up of a new 
faith and a new humanity. This we did. 
You of to-day, you young men, trample 
us underfoot and go forward. May you 
be greater and more fortunate than we 
hawe been. Fa 

M. Romain Rolland’s mental travail 
never ceases. The evolution of his 
thought, traceable in the course of pub- 
lication of Jean-Christophe, will not be 
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arrested by the termination of that 
great work. It will never submit to 
be pent in by immutable dogma. 
Brought up in the Roman Catholic 
faith, M. Romain Rolland became, at 
the Ecole normale, a disciple of Spin- 
oza and the pre-Socratic philosophers. 
To-day he appears to be coming, spon- 
taneously and quite independently, into 
closer sympathy with some of the more 
recent religious tendencies of Anglo- 
Saxon Protestantism. Recently, when 
I sent him M. Théodore Floury’s fine 
book on the philosophy of William 
James,‘ he wrote to me that he was 
amazed to ascertain that there was the 
closest connection between some of his 
own ideas in Le Buisson Ardent and 
those of the American psychologist 
whose work be was reading for the 
first time. For him this is one more 
indication that there are “great unseen 
currents; the waves of thought that 
move through all humanity, swaying 
and uplifting the most different minds, 
all unaware of each other’s existence, 
all over the world.” The author of 
Jean-Christophe is one of the workers 
who are clearing a ground where men 
may gather together from all points of 
the horizon, with free minds, devout 
hearts, and forthright will, to found, 
among so many piles of ruin, the future 
spiritual city. 
Paul Seippel. 





MR. BALFOUR 


Mr. Arthur Balfour, the most con- 
spicuous instance of voluntary retire- 
ment since the Emperor Charles V., is 
not at all likely to suffer from the usual 
malady of retired persons—the malady 
of boredom. The daily Press has re- 
sounded with his achievements at lawn 
tennis in the South of France. Punch 


3M. Romain Rolland kindly sends me this 
unpublished passage from it. 


AT LEISURE. 


has amplified these accounts by 4a 
fancy sketch of his possible achieve- 
ments in other lines of life—such as 
billiards, “spillikins,” chess, and so 
forth. Really, Mr. Punch is not so very 
far from the actual truth. For the 
real future about Mr, Balfour has al- 

*“La Philosophie de William James,” by 
Théodore Floury, professor at the University 


of Geneva. (Foyer solidariste. St. Blaise. 
Suisse.) 
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ways been not that he lacks “hobbies” 
but that he has so many. 

One of his most absorbing interests, 
as all the world knows, is music. 

As a musician, indeed, Mr. Balfour 
is not a mere amateur, but a musician 
among musicians. Everyone who at- 
tends concerts in London is familiar 
with his presence; and some of his old- 
est private friends—and Mr. Balfour 
has many friends—are among the mu- 
sicians. Men like Sir Hubert Parry, 
Sir Villiers Stanford and Mr. Fuller 
Maitland—all friends of his—de not at- 
tract Mr. Balfour because of their po- 
litical views. They attract him be- 
cause they give him some relief from 
politics, and because they take him 
far away from that hard, arid strife 
into the mystic world of melody and 
harmony. 

Side by side with this love of mu- 
sic, and doubtless connected with it, 
is Mr. Balfour’s passion for philosophy. 
There, again, Mr. Balfour is no ama- 
teur. He is distinguished as a phil- 
osopher among the philosophers. He 
could have argued with Plato, and 
would not have been silenced by Soc- 
rates. I wonder how many of Mr, Bal- 
four’s followers have read his essay 
on “Philosophic Doubt.” They cer- 
tainly ought to read it. Both in thought 
and style it is a remarkable book, well 
within the first rank of contributions to 
human speculation. Its only fault is 
that it is giddily sceptical. The aim is 
to found faith on doubt. One closes 
the book perhaps feeling rather vague 
about the faith, but very sure about 
the doubt. 

Like most philosophers, Mr. Balfour 
was once a leisurely man. In his early 
days he was not an early riser. Even 
in Downing Street—so his own party 
organizers assert—he would sometimes 
depute his secretary to see bishops and 
archbishops rather than see them him- 
self. Bishops and archbishops are 
sometimes, but not always, diverting 
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company. Still, they have influence, 
and they take offence rather easily. 
Later on Mr. Balfour had to change all 
those little ways. In the last few 
years of his leadership he was a pa- 
thetically industrious man. That was 
all the more creditable because he was 
never very strong. For years he was 
troubled by recurring attacks of in- 
fluenza. The reason probably was 
that he was overstraining a physique 
which demanded more repose than he 
could give it. Now that he can af- 
ford to enjoy leisure his system will 
probably make a surprising recovery, 
and we may fully expect that Mr. Bal- 
four may have many years of health 
before him. Possibly, even outside 
politics, he may play a great and con- 
spicuous part in the life of the nation. 

But if he should prefer the com- 
plete life of leisure he will never fail 
for want of distractions. When music 
and philosophy fail there will always 
be golf. In nothing, indeed, did Mr. 
Balfour display a more extraordinary 
will-power than in this matter of golf. 
He ended his Parliamentary golf ca- 
reer by winning the Parliamentary 
Championship: and few things in that 
last phase gave him so much pleasure. 
For at first Mr. Balfour was a very 
bad golfer. He drove badly. He 
could not get out of bunkers. But he 
was determined to conquer these faults. 
He spent days on the links with good 
professional teachers. He grovelled 
in bunkers. He battled with “ap- 
proach shots.” He “putted” with a 
grim concentration. So gradually he 
mastered the game, and the game re- 
warded him. 

Golf is a very sociable game, and 
brings together men of very diverse 
temperaments. It has tempered the 
amenities of modern political life for 
the opponents of the arena to find 
themselves playing side by side on the 
links. Perhaps it was this common 
interest, as well as the Conference, 
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which drew together Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Lloyd George during the last years 
of Mr. Balfour’s political life. It was 
certainly astonishing, and somewhat 
disconcerting, for Londoners to see Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Lloyd George walking 
together in friendly gossip in St. 
James’s Park, and it was perhaps even 
annoying for Mr. Balfour’s colleagues 
to find that he did not always share 
their feelings towards the Chancellor. 

But then it was a pleasant trait of 
Mr. Balfour that he never carried poli- 
tics to the point of personal hatred. He 
was on friendly personal terms with al- 
most all the men he fought in public— 
not only with Mr. Lloyd George, but 
with Mr. Asquith, who was a fellow- 
member of that remarkable little club 
known as “The Souls,” and perhaps 
even more with Sir William Harcourt, 
who always spoke of him as “Arthur,” 
and entertained for him a stronger feel- 
ing of affection than he entertained for 
—may we say?—Lord Rosebery. I 
remember Sir William saying to me 
once in regard to Mr. Balfour: “His 
temper is wonderful. I only saw him 
angry once, and that was when we se- 
lected as candidate for the Speaker- 
ship a man whom he did not know by 
sight.” On another occasion that 
friendship played a great part in the 
history of England. When the full 
story is told it will probably be found 
that it was the close personal under- 
standing between Mr. Balfour and Sir 
William Harcourt which alone saved 
England from a great war at the time 
when Russia seized Port Arthur. 

But we are getting too serious. Mr. 
Balfour is now at leisure, and it is the 
profound wish of all men of all par- 
ties that that leisure, so well earned 
by devotion to the State, should be full 
of happy days. It is said that a 
many-sided man is always happy. If 
so, then Mr. Balfour is sure to be 
happy. For he can draw interest out 
of anything. I have seen him wan- 
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dering down Whitehall, his head in air, 
looking at all the buildings with the 
naive child-like surprise of a man who 
saw them for the first time, gazing at 
that wonderful banqueting hall which 
saw the death of one Charles and the 
revels of another—at that historic gate 
of the Horse Guards, through which 
so many kings and generals have 
passed—at that beautiful old Ad- 
miralty that seems to smell of salt and 
tar. The man in the street hurries by 
blind and unheeding. But everything 
in London interests Mr. Balfour—the 
buildings, the shops, the parks. I 
wonder that on these occasions he es- 
capes being run over by the taxi-cabs. 
Mr. Gladstone was several times in the 
course of similar wanderings run over 
by the old hansoms. But perhaps it is 
the infinite leisureliness of Mr. Balfour 
that saves him. 

He is always ready to escape from 
all this variety to his quiet home at 
Whittinghame, far from the crowd, 
among a people that loves him. Mr. 
Balfour is a very good landlord. I re- 
member once meeting a Radical can- 
vasser who had been canvassing in 
Mr. Balfour’s own village. “I am 
bound to say I was deeply impressed,”’ 
he said. “I found that Mr. Balfour 
had left his people complete freedom. 
He brings no influence to bear. He 
lets them vote as they like.” Per- 
haps in his own village he likes to es- 
eape. It used to be one of the vexa- 
tions of the wirepullers that Mr. Bal- 
four could always get away from them 
to Whittinghame. Once there, he set- 
tled down to an easy scheme of family 
life, almost always with his sister or 
his brother Gerald Balfour and Lady 
Betty Balfour and their children stay- 
ing in the house—reading, golfing, 
walking, talking. At those times Mr. — 
Balfour threw aside the partisan, and 
seemed to open his mind to new im- 
pressions. For that is what always 
prevents Mr. Balfour from being a 
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narrow man—the openness to new im- 
pressions. 

Mr. Balfour has, for instance, always 
taken a profound interest in the new de- 
velopments of science and engineering, 
especially motoring and flying. We 
all remember his flight in an aeroplane 
at Hendon. There you come across 
the scientific interest which he inher- 
its from his uncle, and has made him 
the intimate friend of so many eminent 
men of science. It is the other side 
of his philosophic interest. As a phil- 
osopher he denies the premises of all 
science. As a scientist he accepts 
the premises and loves to extend the 
conclusions. In his passion for all 
fresh information about motors and 
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motor engines, he is a true son of Cam- 
bridge, the University of precise 
knowledge. 

Such is the equipment with which 
Mr. Balfour faces the problem of the 
leisured life. Like Cicero of old, he 
seems admirably qualified to combine ° 
leisure with dignity. With all his 
tastes and interests he ought to be able 
to achieve the poet’s prayer: 


Thy thoughts and feelings shall not 
die 

Nor leave thee, when gray hairs are 
nigh, 

A melancholy siave; 

But an old age serene and bright, 

And lovely as a Lapland night, 

Shall lead thee to thy grave. 


Harold Spender. 





Sim bent over the meal ark and 
plumbed its contents with his fist. 
Two feet and more remained: proven- 
der—with care—for a month, till he 
harvested the waterside corn and 
ground it at Ashkirk mill. He straight- 
ened his back, better pleased; but, as 
he moved, the fine dust flew into his 
throat and set him coughing. He 
choked back the sound till his face 
crimsoned. 

But the mischief was done. 
man’s voice, thin and weary, 
from the ben-end. 

The long man tiptoed awkwardly to 
her side. “Canny, lass,” he crooned. 
“It’s me back frae the hil). There’s a 
mune and a clear sky, and I'll hae the 
lave under thack and rape the morn. 
Syne I’m for Ninemileburn, and the 
coo ‘ill be i’ the byre by Setterday. 
Things micht be waur, and we'll wars- 
tle through yet. There was mair tint 
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at Flodden.” 
The last rays of October daylight that 
filtered through the straw lattice 






showed a woman’s head on the pillow. 
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The face was white and drawn, and 
the great black eyes—she had been an 
Oliver out of Megget—were fixed in 
the long stare of pain. Her voice had 
the high lilt and the deep undertones 
of the Forest. 

“The bairn ‘ll be gone ere ye ken, 
Sim,” she said wearily. “He canna 
live without milk, and I’ve nane to gie 
him. Get the coo back or lose the 
son I bore ye. If I were my ordinar’ 
I wad hae’t in the byre, though I had 
to kindle Ninemileburn ower Wat’s 
heid.” 

She turned miserably on her pillow, 
and the babe beside her set up a feeble 
crying. Sim busied himself with re- 
lighting the peat fire. He knew too 
well that he would never see the milk- 
cow till he took with him the price of 
his debt or gave a bond on harvested 
crops. He had had a bad lambing, 
ané@ the wet summer had soured his 
shailow lands. The cess to Branksome 
was due, and he had had no means to 
pay it. His father’s cousin of the 
Ninemileburn was a brawling fellow, 
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who never lacked beast in byre or 
corn in bin, and to him he had gone for 
the loan. But Wat was a hard man, 
and demanded surety; so the one cow 
had travelled the six moorland miles 
and would not return till the bond was 
eancelled. As well might he try to 
get water from stone as move Wat by 
any tale of a sick wife and dying child. 

The peat smoke got into his throat 
and brought on a fresh fit of coughing. 
The wet year had played havoc with 
his chest, and his lean shoulders shook 
with the paroxysms. An anxious look 
at the bed told him that Marion was 
drowsing, so he slipped to the door. 

Outside, as he had said, the sky was 
clear. From the plashy hillside came 
the rumor of swollen burns. Then 
he was aware of a man’s voice shout- 
ing. 

“Sim,” it cried, “Sim o’ the Cleuch 

Sim.” A sturdy figure came 

down through the scrog of hazel and 
revealed itself as his neighbor of the 
Dodhead. Jamie Telfer lived five 
miles off in Ettrick, but his was the 
next house to the Cleuch sheiling. 

Telfer was running, and his round 
red face shone with sweat. “Dod, 
man Sim, ye’re hard o’ hearin’. I was 
routin’ like to wake the deid, and ye 
never turned your neck. It’s the fray 
I bring ye. Mount and ride to the 
Carewoodrig. The word’s frae Brank- 
some. I’ve but Ranklehope to raise, 
and then me and William’s Tam will 
be on the road to join ye.” 

“Whatna fray?’ Sim asked blankly. 

“Ninemileburn. Bewcastle’s march- 
ing. They riped the place at cock- 
crow, and took twenty-six kye, five 
horse, and a walth o’ plenishing. They 
were seen fordin’ Teviot at ten afore 
noon, but they’re gaun round by Ewes 
Water, for they durstna try the Her- 
mitage Slack. Forbye they move 
slow, for the bestial’s heavy wark to 
drive. They shut up Wat in the auld 
peel, and he didna win free till bye 


mid-day. Syne he was off to Brank- 
some, and “he word frae Branksome is 
to raise a’ Ettrick, Teviotdale, Ale 
Water, and the Muirs o’ Esk. We look 
to win up wi’ the lads long ere they 
cross Liddell, and that at the speed 
they gang will be gey an’ near sunrise. 
It’s a braw mune for the job.” 

Jamie Telfer lay on his face by the 
burn and lapped up water like a dog. 
Then without another word he trotted 
off across the hillside beyond which lay 
the Ranklehope. 

Sim had a fit of coughing and looked 
stupidly at the sky. Here was the last 
straw. He was dog-tired, for he had 
had little sleep the past week. There 
was no one to leave with Marion, and 
Marion was too weak to tend herself. 
The word was from Branksome, and at 
another time Branksome was to be 
obeyed. But now the thing was past 
reason. What use was there for a 
miserable careworn man to ride among 
the swank, well-fed lads in the Bewcas- 
tle chase? 

And then he remembered his cow. 
She would be hirpling with the rest of 
the Ninemileburn beasts on the road to 
the Border. The case was more des- 
perate than he had thought.” She 
was gone for ever unless he helped 
Wat to win her back. And if she 
went, where was the milk for the 
child? 

He stared helplessly up at a darken- 
ing sky. Then he went to the lean-to 
where his horse was stalled. The beast 
was fresh, for it had not been out for 
two days—a rough Forest shelty, with 
shaggy fetlocks and a mane like a 
thicket. Sim set his old saddle on it 
and went back to the house. 

His wife was still asleep, breathing 
painfully. He put water on the fire 
to boil, and fetched a handful of meal 
from the ark. With this he made a 
dish of gruel, and set it by the bed- 
side. He drew a pitcher of water 
from the well, for she might be thirsty. 
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Then he banked up the fire and steeked 
the window. When she woke she 
would find food and drink, and he 
would be back before the next dark- 
ening. He dared not look at the child. 

The shelty shied at a line of fire- 
light from the window as Sim flung 
himself wearily on its back. He had 
got his long ash spear from its place 
among the rafters and donned his 
leather jacket with the iron studs on 
breast and shoulder. One of the seams 
gaped. His wife had been mending 
it when her pains took her. 


He had ridden by Commonside and 
was high on the Caerlanrig before he 
saw signs of men. The moon swam 
in a dim dark sky, and the hills were 
as yellow as corn. The round top of the 
Wisp made a clear mark to ride by. 
Sim was a nervous man, and at another 
time would never have dared to ride 
alone by the ruined shieling of Chase- 
hope, where folk said a witch had 
dwelled long ago and the Devil still 
came in the small hours. But now he 
was too full of his cares to have room 
for dread. With his head on his 
breast he let the shelty take its own 
road through the mosses. 

But on the Caerlanrig he came on a 
troop of horse. They were a lusty 
crowd, well mounted and armed, with 
iron basnets and corselets that jingled 
as they rode. Harden’s men, he 
guessed, with young Harden at the 
head of them. They cried him greet- 
ing as he fell in at the tail. “It’s Long 
Sim o’ the Cleuch,” one said; “he’s sib 
to Wat or he wadna be here. Sim likes 
his ain fireside better than the 'Bate- 
able Land.” 

The companionship of others cheered 
him. There had been a time, before he 
brought Marion from Megget, when 
he was a well-kenned figure on the 
Borders, a good man at weaponshows, 
and a fierce fighter when his blood was 
up. Those days were long gone; but 


Scots four-score and three. 
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the gusto of them returned. No man 
had ever lightlied him without paying 
scot. He held up his head and for- 
got his cares and his gaping jacket. 
In a little they had topped the hill 
and were looking down on the young 
waters of Ewes. 

The company grew, as men dropped 
in from left and right. Sim recog- 
nized the wild hair of Charlie of Ged- 
dinscleuch and the square shoulders 
of Adam of Frodslaw. They passed 
Mosspaul, a twinkle far down in the 
glen, and presently came to the long 
green slope which is called the Care- 
woodrig, and which makes a pass from 
Ewes to Hermitage. To Sim it seemed 
that an army had encamped on it. 
Fires had been lit in a howe, and wear- 
ied men slept by them. By one fire 
stood the great figure of Wat o’ the 
Ninemileburn, blaspheming to the skies 
and counting his losses. He had girded 
on a long sword, and for better pre- 
caution had slung an axe on his back. 
At the sight of young Harden he held 
his peace. The foray was Branksome’s 
and a Scot must lead. 

Dimly and stupidly, for he was very 
weary, Sim heard word of the enemy. 
The beasts had travelled slow, and 
would not cross Liddell till sunrise. 
Now they were high up on Tarras 
water, making for Liddell at a ford be- 
low the Castletown. There had been 
no time to warn the Elliots, but the 
odds were that Lariston and Manger- 
ton would be out by morning. 

“Never heed the Elliots,” cried young 
Harden. “We can redd our ain frays, 
lads. Haste and ride, and we'll hae 
Geordie Musgrave long ere he wins to 
the Ritterford. Borrowstonemoss is 
the bit for us,” and with a light Scot 
laugh he was in the saddle. 

They were now in a land of low 
marshy hills which made ill-geing. A 
companion gave Sim the news. Bew- 
eastle had five-score men and the 
“It’s waur 
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to haud than to win,” said the man. 
“Ae man can take ten beasts when 
three ‘ill no keep them. There'll be 
bluidy war on Tarras side ere the 
nicht’s dune.” 

Sim was feeling his weariness too 
sore for speech. He remembered that 
he had tasted no food for fifteen hours. 
He found his meal-poke and filled his 
mouth, but the stuff choked him. It 
only made him cough fiercely, so. that 
Wat o’ the Ninemileburn, riding be- 
fore him, cursed him for a broken- 
winded fool. Also he was remember- 
ing about Marion, lying sick in the 
darkness twenty miles over the hills. 

The moon was clouded, for an east 
wind was springing up. It was ill 
riding on the braeface, and Sim and 
his shelty floundered among the screes. 
He was wondering how long it would 
all last. Soon he must fall down and 
be the scorn of the Border men. The 
thought put Marion out of his head 
again. He set his mind on tending his 
horse and keeping up with his fel- 
lows. 

Suddenly a whistle from Harden 
halted the company. A man came 
running back from the crown of the 
rig. A whisper went about that Bew- 
castle was on the far side, in the little 
glen called the Brunt Burn. The men 
held their breath, and in the stillness 
they heard far off the sound of hooves 
on stones and the heavy breathing of 
cattle. 

It was a noble spot for an ambus- 
cade. The Borderers scattered over 
the hillside, some riding south to hold 
the convoy as it came down the glen. 
Sim’s weariness lightened. His blood 
ran quicker; he remembered that the 
cow, his child’s one hope, was there be- 
fore him. He found himself next his 
cousin Wat, who chewed curses in his 
great beard. When they topped the 
rig they saw a quarter of a mile below 
them the men they sought. The cattle 
were driven in the centre, with horse- 
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men in front and rear and flankers on 
the braeside. 

“Hae at them, lads,” cried Wat o’ 
the Ninemileburn as he dug spurs into 
his gray horse. From farther down 
the glen he was answered with a great 
ery of “Branksome.” 

Somehow or other Sim and his shelty 
got down the steep braeface. The next 
he knew was that the raiders had 
turned to meet him,—to meet him alone, 
it seemed; the moon had come out 
again, and their faces showed white 
in it. The cattle, as the driving ceased, 
sank down wearily in the moss. A 
man with an iron ged turned, cursing, 
to receive Wat’s sword on his shoul- 
der-bone. A light began to blaze from 
down the burn. Sim saw the glitter of 
it out of the corner of an eye, but the 
men in front were dark figures with 
white faces. 

The Bewcastle lads were stout fel- 
lows, well used to hold as well as take. 
They closed up in line around the 
beasts, and the moon lit the tops of 
their spears. Sim brandished his ash- 
shaft, which had weighed heavily these 
last hours, and to his surprise found 
it light. He found his voice, too, and 
feli a-roaring like Wat. 

Before he knew he was among the 
cattle. Wat had broken the ring, and 
men were hacking and slipping among 
the slab sides of the wearied beasts. 
The shelty came down over the rump 
of a red bullock, and Sim was sprawl- 
ing on his face in the trampled grass. 
He struggled to rise, and some one 
had him by the throat. 

Anger fired his slow brain. He 
reached out his long arms and grappled 
a leather jerkin. His nails found a 
seam and rent it, for he had mighty 
fingers. Then he was gripping warm 
flesh, tearing it like a wild beast, and 
his assailant with a cry slackened his 
hold. 

“Whatna wull-cat -” he began, 
but he got no further. The hoof of 
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Wat’s horse came down on his head 
and brained him. A spatter of blood 
fell on Sim’s face. 

The man was half wild. His shelty 
had broken back for the hill, but his 
spear lay a yard off. He seized it 
and got to his feet, to find that Wat 
had driven the English over the burn. 
The cattle were losing their weariness 
in panic, and tossing wild manes 
among the Scots. It was like a fight 
in a winter’s byre. The glare on the 
right grew fiercer, and young Harden’s 
voice rose, clear as a bell, above the 
tumult. He was swearing by the cross 
of his sword. 

On foot, in the old Border way, Sim 
followed in Wat’s wake, into the bog 
and beyond the burn. He laired to 
his knees, but he scarcely heeded it. 
There was a big man before him, a 
foolish red-haired fellow, who was 
making great play with a cudgel. He 
had shivered two spears, and was sing- 
ing low to himself. Farther off Wat 
had his axe in hand and was driving 
the enemy to the brae. There were 
dead men in the moss. Sim stumbled 
over a soft body, and a hand caught 
feebly at his heel. ‘To me, lads,” cried 
Wat. “Anither birse and we hae them 
broken.” 

But something happened. Harden 
was pushing the van of the raiders up 
the stream, and a press of them surged 
in from the right. Wat found him- 
self assailed on his flank, and gave 
ground. The big man with the cud- 
gel laughed loud and ran down the 
hill, and the Scots fell back on Sim. 
Men tripped over him, and as he rose 
he found the giant above him with his 
stick in the air. 

The blow fell, glancing from the ash- 
shaft to Sim’s side. Something cracked, 
and his left arm hung limp. But the 
furies of hell had hold of him now. 
He rolled over, gripped his spear short, 
and with a swift turn struck upwards. 
The big man gave a sob and toppled 
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down into a pool of the burn. 

Sim struggled to his feet, and saw 
that the raiders were beginning to 
hough the cattle. One man was driv- 
ing a red spear into a helpless beast. 
It might have been the Cleuch cow. 
The sight maddened him, and like a 
destroying angel he was among them. 
One man he caught full in the throat, 
and had to set a foot on his breast be- 
fore he could tug the spear out. Then 
the head shivered on a steel corselet, 
and Sim played quarterstaff with the 
shaft. The violence of his onslaught 
turned the tide. Those whom Harden 
drove up were caught in a vice, and 
squeezed out, wounded and dying and 
mad with fear, on to the hill above the 
burn. Both sides were weary men or 
there would have been a grim slaugh- 
ter. As it was, none followed the run- 
ners, and every now and again a Scot 
would drop like a log, not from wounds 
but from dead weariness. 

Harden’s flare was dying down. 
Dawn was breaking, and Sim’s wild 
eyes cleared. He saw the press of cat- 
tle, dazed with fright, and the red and 
miry heather. Queer black things 
were curled and stretched athwart it. 
He noticed a dead man beside him, per- 
haps of his own slaying. It was a 
shabby fellow, in a jacket that gaped 
like Sim’s. His face was thin and pa- 
tient, and his eyes, even in death, 
looked puzzled and reproachful. He 
would be one of the plain folk who had 
to ride, willy-nilly, on bigger men’s 
quarrels. Sim found himself wonder- 
ing if he, also, had a famished wife 
and child at home. The fury of the 
night had gone, and Sim began to sob 
from utter tiredness. 


He slept in what was half a swoon. 
When he woke the sun was well up 
in the sky and the Scots were cooking 


food. His arm irked him, and his 
head burned like fire. He felt his 
body, and found nothing worse than 
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bruises, and one long, shallow scar 
where his jacket was torn. 

A Teviotdale man brought him a 
cog of brose. Sim stared at it and 
sickened: he was too far gone for food. 
Young Harden passed, and looked cu- 
riously at him. “Here’s a man that 
hasna spared himsel’,” he said. “A 
drop o’ French cordial is the thing for 
you, Sim.” And out of a leathern 
flask he poured a little draught, which 
he bade Sim swallow. 

The liquor ran through his veins and 
lightened the ache of his head. He 
found strength to rise and look round. 
Surely they were short of men. If 
these were all that were left, Bewcastle 
had been well avenged. 

Jamie Telfer enlightened him. “When 
we had gotten the victory, there were 
some o’ the lads thocht that Bewcastle 
sud pay scot in beasts as weel as men. 
Sae Wat and a score mair rade off to 
lowse Geordie Musgrave’s kye. The 
road’s clear, and they’ll be back owre 
Liddell by this time. Dod, there’ll be 
walth o’ plenishin’ at the Ninemile- 
burn.” 

Sim was cheered by the news. If 
Wat got back more than his own he 
might be generous. They were cook- 
ing meat round the fire, the flesh of the 
cattle killed in the fight. He went 
down to the nearest blaze, and was 
given a strip of roast, which he found 
he could swallow. 

“How mony beasts were killed?’ he 
asked incuriously, and was told three. 
Saugh poles had been set up to hang 
the skins on. A notion made Sim stag- 
ger to his feet and go to inspect them. 
There could be no mistake. There 
hung the brindled hide of Marion’s 
cow. 


Wat returned in a cloud of glory, 


driving three-and-twenty English 
beasts before him—great white fel- 
lows, that none could match on the 
Scottish side. He and his lads clam- 
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ored for food, so more flesh was 
roasted, till the burnside smelt like a 
kitchen. The Scots had found better 
than cattle, for five big skins of ale 
bobbed on their saddles. Wat sum- 
moned all to come and drink; and Har- 
den, having no fear of reprisals, did not 
forbid it. 

Sim was becoming a man again. He 
had bathed his bruises and scratches 
in the burn, and Will o’ Phawhope, 
who had skill as a leech, had set his 
arm, and bound it to his side in splints 
of ash and raw hide. He had eaten 
grossly of flesh—the first time since 
the spring, and then it had only been 
braxy lamb. The ale had warmed his 
blood and quickened his wits. He be- 
gan to feel pleased with himself. He 
had done well in the fray. Had not 
young Harden praised him?—and surly 
Wat had owned that the salvage of so 
many beasts was Sim’s doing. “Man, 
Sim, ye wrocht michtily at the burn- 
side,” he had said. “The heids crackit 
like nits when ye garred your staff 
sing. Better you wi’ a stick than an- 
ither man wi’ a sword.” It wag fine 
praise, and warmed Sim’s chilly soul. 
For a year he had fought bitterly for 
bread, and now glory had come to him 
without asking. 

Men were drawn by lot to drive the 
cattle, and others to form a rearguard. 
The rest set off for their homes by the 
nearest road. The shelty had been 
recovered; and Sim to his pride found 
himself riding in the front with Wat 
and young Harden, and others of the 
Scot and Elliot gentry. 

The company rode fast over the green 
hills in the clear autumn noon. Har- 
den’s blue eyes danced, and he sang 
snatches in his gay voice. Wat rum- 
bled his own praises, and told of the 
raid over Liddell. Sim felt a new be- 
ing from the broken man who the night 
before had wearily jogged on the same 
road. He told himself he took life too 
gravely, and let care ride him too hard. 
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He was too much thirled to the Cleuch 
and tied to his wife’s apron. In the 
future he would see his friends, and 
bend the bicker with the rest of them. 

By the darkening they had come to 
Ninemileburn, where Harden’s road 
left theirs. Wat had them all into the 
stripped dwelling, and another skin of 
ale was broached. A fire was lit and 
the men sprawled around it, singing 
songs. Then tales began, and they 
would have sat till morning had not 
Harden called them to the road. Sim, 
too, got to his feet. He was thinking 
of the six miles yet before him, and as 
home grew nearer his spirits sank. 
Dimly he remembered the sad things 
that waited his home-coming. 

Wat made him a parting speech. 
“Gude e’en to ye, Cousin Sim. Ye’ve 
been a kind man to me the day. May 
I do as weel by you if ere the fray 
gangs by the Cleuch. I had a coo o’ 
yours in pledge, and it was ane o’ the 
beasts the Musgraves speared. By the 
auld law your debt still stands, and if 
I likit I could seek anither pledge. 
But there’ll be something awin’ for 
rescue-shot, and wi’ that and the gude 
wark ye’ve dune the day, I’m content 
to ca’ the debt paid.” 

Wat’s words sounded kind, and no 
doubt Wat thought himself generous. 
Sim had it on his tongue to ask for a 
cow—even on a month’s loan. But 
pride choked his speech. It meant 
telling of the pitiful straits at the 
Cleuch. After what had passed he 
must hold his head high among those 
full-fed Branksome lads. He thanked 
Wat, cried farewell to the rest, and 
mounted his shelty. 

The moon was rising and the hills 
were yellow as corn. The shelty had 
had a feed of oats, and capered at the 
shadows. What with excitement, 
meat and ale, and the dregs of a great 
fatigue, Sim’s mind was hazy, and his 
cheerfulness returned. He _ thought 
only on his exploits. He had done 
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great things—he, Sim o’ the Cleuch— 
and every man in the Forest would hear 
of them and praise his courage. There 
would be ballads made about him; he 
could hear the blind violer at the Ash- 
kirk change-house singing songs which 
told how Sim o’ the Cleuch smote Bew- 
castle in the howe of the Brunt Burn— 
ash against steel, one against ten. The 
fancy intoxicated him; he felt as if 
he, too, could make a ballad. It 
would speak of the soft shiny night 
with the moon high in the heavens. 
It would tell of the press of men and 
beasts by the burnside, and the red 
glare of Harden’s fires, and Wat with 
his axe, and above all of Sim with his 
ash-shaft and his long arms, and how 
Harden drove the raiders up the burn 
and Sim smote them silently among the 
cattle. Wat’s exploits would come in, but 
the true glory was Sim’s. But for him 
Scots saddles might have been empty 
and every beast safe across Liddell. 

The picture fairly ravished him. It 
carried him over the six miles of bent 
and down by the wood of hazel to 
where the Cleuch lay huddled in its 
nook of hill. It brought him to the 
door of his own silent dwelling. As he 
pushed into the darkness his heart 
suddenly sank. > 

With fumbling hands he kindled a 
rush-light. The peat fire had long gone 
out and left only a heap of white 
ashes. The gruel by the bed had been 
spilled and was lying on the floor. 
Only the jug of water was drained to 
the foot. 

His wife lay so still that he won- 
dered. A red spot burned in each 
cheek, and, as he bent down, he could 
hear her fast breathing. He flashed 
the light on her eyes and she slowly 
opened them. 

“The coo, Sim,” she said faintly. 
“Hae ye brocht the coo?” 

The rush-light dropped on the floor. 
Now he knew the price of his riding. 
He fell into a fit of coughing. 

John Buchan. 
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KOREA UNDER THE JAPANESE. 


The news which has recently reached 
this country concerning a plot directed 
against the life of Count Terauchi, the 
Governor-General of Korea, has once 
’ more drawn attention to the unsettled 
conditions which exist in that unhappy 
country. Altogether fifty persons are 
to be placed on trial, and it is an inter- 
esting, not to say a significant, circum- 
stance that, with the exception of 
three, all of them are Christians. 

In any consideration of the prevail- 
ing situation sympathy for the unhappy 
lot of the masses must not be allowed 
to overshadow the principal cause of 
the Empire’s downfall. This cause 
‘was to be found in the hopeless incom- 
petence and widespread corruption of 
the Korean Administration. At one 
time Korea was a country of no mean 
importance in the world, and there is 
substantial evidence to show that her 
territories originally extended far be- 
yond their present boundaries. To 
Korea Japan-owes much of her cul- 
ture, a circumstance which in itself 
should induce her to lean to the kindly 
side in governing the people. Western 
Powers have not been so tolerant in 
their treatment of Korea as they were 
in the case of Japan. Immediately 
Korea opened wide her doors to for- 
eigners her independence was men- 
aced. On the other hand, Japan, in 
spite of the hostile acts of her war- 
riors, received not only encouragement, 
but real assistance, from the Powers in 
the task of reforming herself. It was 
due largely to the success achieved by 
her in this direction that Korea was 
later to suffer the loss of her inde- 
pendence. Dissimilarities of national 
and individual characteristics ac- 
counted for the rise of the one Empire 
and the fall of the other. During 
centuries of isolation the Japanese had 
lost nothing of their valor or virility. 
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Although, viewed from the Western 
standpoint, their administration was, 
to say the least, comical, it nevertheless 
contained elements of strength out of 
which it was possible to mould firm the 
foundations of an enlightened State. 
In Korea circumstances were alto- 
gether different. So soon as foreign- 
ers were permitted to enter the coun- 
try they gazed upon the ruins of a 
State. Era after era of maladministra- 
tion, accompanied as it were by hideous 
cruelties and extortion, had taken the 
heart out of the people. The governing 
classes had no desire to change an or- 
der of things under which they as in- 
dividuals had prospered for so long. 
A glance at the map of the Far East 
will suffice to show the importance of 
Korea’s geographical situation. It is 
clear that occupation of the country 
by any Power carries with it facilities 
for domination in Chinese waters. The 
Japanese, therefore, could not view 
with other than the utmost alarm the 
prospect of their neighbor falling a 
prey to Russian aggression. I do not 
think it has ever been seriously con- 
tended that, having succeeded herself 
in securing entry to the comity of na- 
tions, Japan could have shaped any ef- 
fective policy towards Korea save that 
which aimed at absorption. 

Unable to defend herself against at- 
tack Korea had literally forfeited her 
place among the nations. So long as 
she was permitted to exercise control 
over her foreign relations she consti- 
tuted a menace to the safety of Japan 
and imperilled the peace of the world. 
The fate that has overtaken her is the 
fate that must assuredly overtake all 
decadent nations. It is one of those 
significant “lessons of history” which 
the Great Powers in the heyday of 
their prosperity are too often prone to 
forget. In Korea we are undoubtedly 
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witnessing one of the most interesting 
evolutions of medern times—the en- 
deavor of oe Oriental nation to re- 
form another. It must not be forgot- 
ten that Japan herself is little more 
than twenty years in advance of Korea 
in the adoption of Western manners 
and customs. As yet the Japanese 
themselves have ill digested Western 
civilization, and consequently, while in 
Korea many evidences of material re- 
form may be seen as a result of their 
activity, it is difficult to find any real 
indication that their presence has 
raised the social or moral standard of 
the people. Nor is it possible to see 
how the Japanese could ever achieve 
marked progress in this last direction, 
for in spite of all that has been written 
or said in their favor, it is undeniable 
that they both think and act differently 
from ourselves in regard to all funda- 
mental matters which we look upon 
as necessary to the sanctity of the 
home, and also in a large measure to 
the preservation of common honesty 
and integrity. 

There is one aspect of the existing 
situation in Korea which cannot fail 
to arouse deep and widespread interest. 
For the first time in modern history 
Christianity has surrendered to the 
forces of heathenism the task of re- 
forming heathenism. While it is no 
longer seriously contended that there 
can be no real civilization without 
Christianity, the fact remains that the 
beliefs -of Oriental peoples leave un- 
touched many problems with which 
Christianity makes some attempt to 
grapple. Among the Koreans mis- 
sionary effort has been remarkably suc- 
cessful, considerably over two millions 
of the people having embraced West- 
ern religions. Generally speaking, the 


native Christians are opposed to the 
Japanese régime, and for this reason 
the missionaries themselves incur the 
suspicion and frequently the displeas- 
ure of the authorities. 


One can al- 


ready detect the germs of a con- 
flict between enlightened Christian- 
ity, with its lofty ideals, on the 
one hand, and the forces of mate- 
rialism, as exemplified by the Japanese 
reformers, on the other. Of this there 
is little doubt, that had Korea passed 
under the domination of a Western 
country she would eventually have ac- 
cepted some form of Christianity as a 
national religion. Japan cannot show 
her a moral code superior in any im- 
portant feature to that which she al- 
ready possesses, while a comparison of 
the respective systems of ethics in the 
working has by no means convinced 
the Koreans of their own unworthiness. 

Owing to the maintenance of a rigor- 
ous censorship little is known con- 
cerning the actual situation in the pe- 
ninsula. As recently as January of 
this year a resident in Seoul described 
the Administration of Count Terauchi 
as that of a military autocracy, and 
added :— 

He can run counter if it pleases him 
to his Cabinet and every official. His 
decision is final. He has but one mas- 
ter—the Emperor of Japan. Such au- 
thority to be given to one man is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. It is also un- 
fair. It is unfair to the Koreans; it 
is unfair to the Japanese here; it is 
unfair to the foreigner who is in busi- 
ness in Korea; it is unfair to those who 
invest money in Korea; and, above all, 
it is unfair to the Governor-General 
himself, for it makes him an autocrat 
and perhaps a temporary tyrant. 

The Japanese themselves in certain 
instances are frank enough to criticise 
the new régime. For example, a 
member of the Diet who toured from 
end to end of Korea declared that the 
policy of his country could be summed 
up in the words “military despotism,” 
while the Tokyo Asahi, a journal of 
standing, stated that the authorities 
vigorously suppress the publication of 
all comment on the Korean Adminis- 
tration except such as is flattering to 
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the Governor-General. Occasionally 
items of news leak out which serve to 
show that the hapless Koreans are still 
the victims of oppression. 

Korea has suffered the only penalty 
which can await a decadent nation. 
Korea, the Land of the Morning Calm, 
has become Chosen, an integral part of 
Japan, the Land of the Rising Sun. 
Japan has yet to prove her fitness for 
the task she has undertaken. It is idle 
for her, while pretending that the Ko- 
reans are her brothers, and that the 
customs and languages of the two na- 

The Academy. 
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tions are closely identified, to treat 
them as though they were conquered 
peeple. So far the record of Japan in 
the peninsula is one that her best 
friends would like to see effaced. It 
began with the brutal murder of the 
Queen. Next came the establishment 
of the Protectorate as a result of in- 
timidating the Emperor at the bayenet 
point; to be followed by his forced ab- 
dication and the placing upon the 
throne of his witless son. And now 
the last act of all has been accom- 
plished—Korea is no more. 
Lancelot Lawton. 
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V — Tue SHADE 


“Let us cross over the river, and rest 
under the shade of the trees.” 


These were the farewell words—of 
whom? Of some poet sighing for the 
idlesse of Arcady, of some worn-out 
spirit drooping for the cooling stream? 
No; they came from the lips of one who 
had never known or asked for repose 
or shade, whose crossing of rivers had 
hitherto been done in the face of blasts 
of hostile shells, from a stern, unrest- 
ing man, not old, but under forty years, 
not exhausted, but in the full tide of 
gigantic enterprise, not peaceful, but 
the fiercest soldier of his age—one 
Stonewall Jackson dying of his hurts 
on the field of Chancellorsville. They 
were his last words, closing a series of 
sharply uttered commands—“Order Hill 
to prepare for action!” “Pass the in- 
fantry to the front!” Then, “very 
quietly and clearly,” the beautiful, al- 
most metrical sentence recorded above, 
and straightway, says his fine historian, 
“the soul of the great Captain passed 
into the peace of God.’’* 

Jackson had been long delirious from 


1“ Stonewall Jackson.” By the late Colonel 
Henderson. 


his terrible wounds—those rapid or- 
ders were, of course, nothing but “the 
last words of Marmion,” the breath 
of a martial spirit hovering over the 
fighting-line, so long its home, before 
it took flight. But we have always 
been convinced that his final words 
welled from the clear spring of his own 
unclouded mind. Often does Death, 
listening, “dull cold-eared” legatee, for 
his assured entail—often does he hear 
his own undoing in the very signal of 
his inheritance. That last faint whis- 
per sometimes carries the Parthian shot 
of his escaping enemy, the soul. He 
hears his very victim triumph, he hath 
indeed no victory, perishing himself, 
like the lion, on the horn of the stricken 
deer. And to those who remain these 
final utterances of great men often en- 
lighten with a radiant flash, “bursting 
through the gloom,” the whole of the 
obscure life before. In human affairs 
there is much in that often-ridiculed 
trick of novel-reading school girls of 
turning to the end of ‘the volume first, 
for it may happen that nothing else can 
color so truly the middle and begin- 
ning. Nelson, for instance, died with 
his very synonym and summary upon 
his lips. Southey could do no more 
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than paraphrase the phrase in which 
the hero spake his own history at the 
moment of his entering History. But 
illuminative death-bed speeches are 
numberless; collected they form a Book 
of Revelations, valuable rather that 
they show in what spirit the speakers 
had lived than how they died. Death 
and his procurer Danger are both alike 
bold starers into the “bright counte- 
nance of Truth.” With this couple 
hunting behind, men who remain sane 
(and we are concerned with none other) 
cannot lie. Then, perhaps for the only 
time in their lives, they are themselves, 
astonishing us by their nobility or the 
reverse, at any rate indefeasibly true. 

The deep interest of Stonewall Jack- 
son’s dying words, however, lies not in 
their individual application, though 
that in his case is unexpected enough, 
but in their general. The passing war- 
rior whispered not only his own but a 
universal yearning. For one instant 
of time all the pain and passion of 
the world, all its weakness, its inherent 
humility, its beast-like sense of bur- 
«len, found voice in those most unlikely 
lips, the thin soldier’s lips still ruled 
rigid and straight, not by death, though 
within a tick of death, but by the utter- 
ance of orders of battle. 

For all the world wants rest, and 
shade, wants it more every day; not 
only the old world, moreover, not only 
the scorched toiler lumbering into the 
“laborer’s sweet sleep,” but the happy 
shepherd boy himself, shouting on the 
wold, has caught sight of that immortal 
sea which will bear him hence, and he, 
too, cries “Thalassa!” We look for- 
ward now, not like Wordsworth back, 
for our “perpetual benediction.” Young 
poets and young painters, dropping re- 
trospect, that old convention, as a 
child’s dream, are inspired by that sleep 
and forgetting which are to come. It 
is not merely the ideal but the creed 
of their art. The Grail has been seen 
last, and it holds a draught of 
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Lethe. And, as artists must do in any 
age, they, the heralds on the peaks, do 
but give voice and utterance to the 
enormous silence of the underworld. 
For Demos, too, would rest. Like Bot- 
tom, he has “an exposition of sleep 
come upon him,” and modern states- 
men, those watchful elves, giving, giv- 
ing always (yet none the less busy tak- 
ing!) are all agog to feed him with the 
“apricocks and dewberries” of poppy- 
concocted legislation. For he is be- 
coming dangerously vocal on the sub- 
ject, ieaving no longer to professional 
singers the dreeing of his weird. The 
himiuning within a hive is never so deep 
as when in late autumn the bees stay 
indoors, pining for the unconscious- 
ness Cf hibernation after the labors of 
the long summer. The perpetual and 
apparently baseless strikes which in- 
infuriate the logician over his morning 
coffee are nothing but the claims and 
tentative attempts of hereditary doers 
of much now to do nothing. There is 
rough knocking heard at the gates of 
Nirvana. 

Universal repose is, of course, im- 
possible. The very desire for it on a 
universal scale probably presages a dy- 
ing world. It is the first faint tap of 
paralysis, feeling first, as usual, about 
the unconscious feet, as lightly as the 
touch of a child, merely a little numb- 
ness, but as fatal as the crash of a bat- 
tle-axe to him who feels its caress. On 
and on it creeps, up and up; the walk- 
ing-stick, jaunty accessory, becomes 
first useful, then essential; bath-chair 
succeeds to walking-stick, bed to bath- 
chair, the winding sheet to all. Ah! 
poets; ye are either very wise or very 
wicked to unsluice a single tear over 
mean flowers and harvested fields 
when so many “to human suffering are 
due.” Would that we prosers, too, 
could be blinded by those pretty drops 
of yours, instead of by the salter rain 
“which every woe can claim.” But, 
after all, we hold you exempt. We 
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could ill do without your most “foppish 
‘ lamentations,” for they are often “so 
like a prophet’s words” that it is neces- 
sary to remember that ye, too, are but 
the insensate Urim and Thummim, the 
mere reflectors and not the source of 
divine Truth. 

The desire for rest, universal, we as- 
. sert, in a world now obviously nearing 
bedtime, comes to individuals at differ- 
ent times and in different guises. We 
confess that it descended on ourselves 
when so young that we had scarcely 
got over the fatigue of our entry into 
the world. The phrase “born tired” is 
no oxymoron; it is a bittersweet verity, 
a malady as incurable as birth itself. 
Like many other ailments, and like cer- 
tain crimes, it bears different names in 
different circles of society. He of low 
degree is the “incorrigible idler” of the 
police courts, the “weary Willy” of the 
comic papers. It is in vain to argue 
with brisk stipendiaries or fox-hunting 
J.P.’s that the drooping figure in the 
dock, having no means for play, is liter- 
ally incapable of work; that his cure is 
a doctor or an income rather than a 
summary conviction. But we have so 
hearty a sympathy for him that, for the 
cleanliness of the countryside, we can 
never accept peace on the Commission 
of the Peace. More fortunate lotus- 
eaters escape with an epithet: they pass 
for “dreamy” or “thoughtful” amongst 
their fellows—the delicious phrase 
“temperamental languor” (it makes us 
drowsy as we record it) was recently 
coined by a leader-writer anent an emi- 
nent specimen—and they acquire ac- 
tual kudos instead of a “week’s hard” 
for their lounging. They are com- 
monly great readers (O subtlest sloth!), 
long sitters in arm-chairs under the 
light of green-shaded hand-lamps, 
when it is assumed that they are re- 
volving mighty matters. Often, in- 
deed, they experience the exquisite 
pleasure of being begged to “stop work- 
ing now” for their eyes’ or health’s 
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sake, and Melanchthon himself, after. 
days and nights of intense study, never 
rose from his bench more crampedly 
than they, for they are really tired. 
The world holds no such hero as he, 
who, thus afflicted, conquers his very 
nature and works. Such a one was the 
late Duke of Devonshire. His first 
draught, too, from the pap of Nature, 
had been a draught of Lethe; yet when 
Ease, Peace, and Leisure came smil- 
ing to him for judgment, he denied the 
award and kept the apple of discord 
himself. He was the Bassanio of our 
English life, aye, and better than Bas- 
sanic, for the leaden casket not only 
gave him nothing, but robbed him of 
much that he had, of nearly all that he 
desired. And, like Stonewall Jack- 
son, only with his last breath did he 
confess how stern had been the cap- 
taincy of his soul. “The game is over 
and I am glad of it,” he is reported to 
have murmured as he passed away. 
Not more eloquent was the “let me 
sleep now” of those two incandescents, 
Mirabeau and Byron, or “the farce is 
over” of the bubbling Rabelais. Are 
not some men sane for the first time 
in their last moment? 

With ourselves, we repeat, the long- 
ing for the shade came early. We rec- 
ollect the precise time and place. The 
scene was the old “fourth-form room” 
at Harrow, on a bench exactly beneath 
(did no drowsy ichor distil therefrom?) 
the deeply cut signature of the said 
sleep-longing Byron. The moment was 
that in which we discovered that the 
Latin securus—grass-covered pitfall of 
a word—meant not “safe” but “free 
from care.” With not more joy did it 
suddenly strike Frank Buckland—he 
records his ecstasy—that when Vergil’s 
rowers eased oars against stream the 
autem with which they began to retro- 
gress could only signify “instantly” in- 
stead of the “therefore” accorded it by 
the smarter of his schoolfellows and 
the “moreover” by the jackasses. 
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Free from care! “Nature’s soft nurse” 
had her arms around us in a trice. We 
became instanter a “weary Willy.” 
Where could we be securus—free from 
care? Hard on the heels of the ques- 
tioun—we have not the remotest idea 
why, we only relate the fact—a vision 
hung suspended in mid-air, a vision so 
real that it blurred the old Elizabethan 
oriel behind it. It was a long, low, 
rosy-brick mansion of Palladian archi- 
tecture, pillared porch beneath a de- 
pressed gable, many windows white- 
edged and cross-barred, roof gray and 
lichened as Ben Cruachan, the whole 
set on an autumn day like a garnet in 
the green enamel of immense lawns, 
shaven and cedared down a midland 
hillside to the edge of valley woodlands 
from which arose the smoke of hidden 
The Spectator. 
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cottages and the faint chatter of chil- 
dren. There was much more than this: 
the detail was wonderfully manifold 
and clear, and still it is, for that man- 
sion still hangs in the air, and in it 
there are old oak, old silver, old pic- 
tures, old china, old memories, and old ; 
benedictions, but not a single young 
care, though a beautiful woman stands 
like “the Mother of all living” on the 
edge of the ha-ha, with four little hands 
holding her back from the dizzy two- 
foot drop. There it was, and is, in 
mid-air; and there, we fear, must hang 
each man’s ideal until, the world re- 
ceding, he mounts and flies clean 
through his earthly vision of delight, 
taking with him nothing of it but its 
essence, its security. 
Linesman. 
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People frequently complain that they 
cannot clearly understang what the 
“wild women” are really after. The 
vote is evidently an emblem and an in- 
strument of some wider and deeper 
purpose. What is that purpose? 
What's wrong with the world, from the 
women’s point of view? The most in- 
telligible and comprehensive answer to 
these questions is contained in Mrs. 
Gilman’s recent work, “The Man-Made 
World” (Unwin) For Mrs. Gilman is 
the logician of feminism, and her ex- 
posure of the situation is blurred by 
no doubt or difficulty. She knows the 
way to draw an indictment, not merely 
against a whole people, but against a 
world, and the scroll of iniquity un- 
folds itself with a fatal continuity and 
completeness. The foundations are 
laid in the biology of Professor Lester 
Ward. In the early order of organic 
nature the female alone is needed to 
earry on the business of the species. 
This female world gets on very weli 


for a time by itself. Then comes a 
hazardous epoch when the female in- 
vents the male as a sex convenience for 
improvement of the species. So long 
as the male is kept down closely to his 
proper, simple task, troublesome and 
wasteful though he turn out to be, all 
goes fairly well. The male spider, 
bee, or octopus, is taught to keep his 
place, and is duly “economized” when 
no longer wanted. Each female makes 
the sort of male she likes; for, keeping 
the upper hand, she compels all male 
aspirants to compete for her favor, 
and, selecting the stronger, the fitter, 
the more desirable, she mates with 
him, and so the species gains. Not 
choosing, but always being chosen, he 
must learn to make himself agreeable. 
So he comes to decorate himself, puts 
on airs and graces, the colors, songs, 
dances, combats of courtship. In in- 
sect, bird, and beast such accomplish- 
ments belong to the male. She can 
afford to let him utilize much of the 
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superfluous specific energy in acquir- 
ing them, for she still rules the roost. 
Being at least as big and strong as he, 
and cleverer, she can and does do more 
for the common life. 

Such is the first premiss of femi- 
nism. “Woman is Nature’s supreme or- 
gan of the future,” as Dr. Saleeby ex- 
presses it. So long as sexual selection 
rests with the female, it works all 
right, for if he gets obstreperous or out 
of hand, he either fails to mate, or, 
mating, is disposed of afterwards. In 
primitive humanity this state of things 
still survived. For Mrs. Gilman 
shares none of the hesitations of the an- 
thropologists. For her there is only 
one type of primitive society, an indis- 
putable Matriarchy, in which the fam- 
ily is her family, the property her 
property, her voice determinant in the 
main issues. The man, with his mat- 
ing, hunting, and fighting propensities, 
no doubt, performs some protecting 
and providing functions, but the woman 
really represents both order and prog- 
ress, conserves the family, discovers, 
develops, and carries on the primitive 
arts of industry, and stands for peace 
and social service. 

Then comes the fall, not as in Gen- 
esis—a man-made book!—but equally 
deplorable. This female Franken- 
stein has been too ambitious in her cre- 
ations, has made a monster who turns 
upon her, deposes her from her right- 
ful place as guardian of the race, maker 
of civilization, and subjugates her to 
the narrow purposes of the nature she 
had endowed him with. He then 
seizes the beginnings of all the human 
arts of home and industry, of govern- 
ment and social progress, which she 
had made, and damages and distorts 
them by stamping on them the impress 
of his strong sex characteristics, the 
self-asserting, combative, sensual qual- 
ities with which he has tarnished 
everything he touched.  It'is, indeed, 
a sad story, and Mrs. Gilman spares us 
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none of the ignominious details. From 
the high pinnacle of her hypothesis she 
shows us one after another all the king- 
doms of this earth, with man’s waste 
and mischief stamped upon each scene. 
From politics, the dawning art of mu- 
tual aid and social solidarity, he 
has done his best to extirpate the 
qualities of love and service, and 
to sow the seeds of party strife, 
the struggle of rival interests, a 
thin crust of order upon a _ boiling 
cauldron of hate and war. In- 
dustry and commerce, the most obvious 
arts of human co-operation, are rent 
with the lusts of rivalry and plunder. 
Ethics and religion are similarly per- 
verted: by the sex character of man. 
The double standard of morality, the 
double meaning of the word virtue, as 
applied to man and woman, attest his 
purpose to use them as spiritual pow- 
ers to keep woman in submission. Re- 
ligion has suffered even worse. For see 
what male-made Churches have done 
with Christianity, whose original ideals 


were purely human—far nearer to the 


feminine than to the masculine—ideals 
of pity, mercy, love, patience, temper- 
ance, service, and _ sacrifice? Male 
priests and theologians spoiled it all by 
injecting self-asserting and combative 
dogmas into the structure of Christian- 
ity. “A God without an adversary 
was inconceivable to the male mind. 
From this basic misconception we find 
all our ideas of ethics distorted; that 
which should have been treated as a 
group of truths to be learned and hab- 
its to be cultivated, was treated in 
terms of combat, and moral growth be- 
came an everlasting battle. This com- 
bat theory we may follow later into our 
common notions of discipline, govern- 
ment, law, and punishment.” Educa- 
tion, literature, and art reflect the same 
excesses and defects. The trail of mas- 
culinity is over all. Poetry and paint- 
ing voice male desires and male propen- 
sities." In every form of. literature 
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courtship and sex loom preposterously 
large, far larger than their true place 
in life. Drama, sport, and the whole 
recreative side of life carry everywhere 
the male proclivities of courtship and 
conflict as their leading motifs. Even 
upon those activities of “society” and 
“fashion” which are popularly supposed 
to be peculiarly feminine, male stand- 
ards are secretly imposed. The rich 
man decorates his wife for his own 
glory, her vapid social functions are 
carried on to give him pleasure. The 
clumsy ugly features of her dress are 
his invention. The feminine charac- 
ter of the “womanly woman” is his 
creation. Nay, her very physique it- 
self has suffered grievous damage from 
his base preference for small, fat, 
feeble femininity! 

Such is Mrs. Gilman’s case against 
the man-made world. Like most cases 
built on logic, it is too good to live. 
That it contains elements of truth Is, 
of course, indisputable. But the very 
completeness of the argument is to a 
It sug- 


large extent its own undoing. 
gests just the same objections and dif- 
ficulties which underlie the extreme 


presentation of the case for labor. As 
the “scientific” Socialist applies to his- 
tory a purely economic interpretation, 
the chief dramatic key consisting in the 
class-war, so the “scientific” feminist 
applies a sex-interpretation couched in 
a similar spirit of open or implicit con- 
flict. Many of the defects and dam- 
ages which feminists impute to sex 
tyranny, Socialists impute to class 
tyranny. The indictments largely 
overlap, as may be clearly seen by 
_ comparing Mrs. Gilman’s book with 
Veblen’s “Theory of a Leisure Class.” 
A still more striking resemblance con- 
sists in the invention of a “Golden 
Age” in the dim recesses of an evasive 
past. What the epoch of the noble 
savage, its freedom, innocence, and 
equality, was to Rousseau and his dis- 
ciples, the Matriarchy is to modern 
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feminists. One appears to be just 
about as “historical” as the other. 
From certain shreds of anthropological 
research has been woven a gorgeous 
tapestry representing the dominion of 
woman throughout the world. Mrs. 
Gilman ingeniously links this on to a 
chain of carefully selected instances of 
female superiority in certain lines of 
animal evolution. But anthropology 
gives no warrant for any such gener- 
alizution regarding Matriarchy, or the 
supposed inferiority of male status un- 
dcr it. 

Mrs. Gilman’s wit almost wins par- 
don for the larger defects of her the-| 
sis, her over-stress on the psychical dif- 
ferences of the sexes, and her dispar- 
agement or neglect of the other dis- 
tinctive attributes and activities of men 
outside the close range of sex and con- 
flict. If the drama of human history 
really ran upon this feminist line, it 
would surely be pure tragedy. But it 
is not, as Mrs. Gilman herself admits. 
For man, as she concedes, is becoming 
less male and more “human,” and his 
dominion over woman and over the 
man-made world is weakening. All is 
to come right in the end. It is a com- 
edy, not a tragedy. We are giad this 
sheuld be so, but it is so much the 
worse for the logic of feminism, which 
neither explains why woman, the su- 
perior in strength and wisdom, ever 
allowed man to get out of hand, or why 
man is induced to allow her to get 
back again to power. For if she is 
really liberated, as seems likely, the 
logical result ought to be, not sex 
equality, but a reinstatement of the 
supremacy of woman, by virtue of the 
more important position which Nature 
assigns her in the life of the species. 
If Mrs. Gilman’s biological groundwork 
were really accepted as valid, man 
might cower before the prospect, and, 
perhaps, might refuse to continue the 
liberating process. But we may sug- 
gest a happier alternative, that woman, 
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when she made man, made him a little 
better than she knew, not entirely com- 
posed of sexual and fighting instincts, 
or with a nature so destructive as is 
represented, but capable of creative 
and constructive work, and of some 
' measure of disinterested conduct. Mrs. 
Gilman admits then the human is 
gaining over the masculine, even in this 
man-made world. But this admission, 
The Nation. 
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while doing credit te her heart, saps 
much of the force of her indictment, — 
For it implies a probability that he has — 
all along been more human, more so- 
cial, in his nature and his activities 
than the tale of his iniquities suggests, 
and that the world we live in, defective 
though it be, carries more of the 
stamp of his humanity than of his 
sex. 





AFTER-THOUGHTS. * 


I find it a little difficult to interpret 
the exact meaning of Mr. George Rus- 
sell’s title; for “after-thoughts” are ex- 
actly what this interesting and varied 
volume of his seems not to contain. 
After-thoughts, as a rule, are reconsid- 
ered judgments, things that you would 
wish to have said, if you could only 
have thought of them at the time, 
graceful repentances, orderly recanta- 
tions. _ But the essays in Mr. Russell’s 
volume are mostly, it would seem, im- 
provisations, rapid sketches, needed for 
a purpose, not necessarily the worse 
for their occasional quality, but essen- 
tially and emphatically spontaneous 
things. I am not sure that they do 
full. justice to Mr. Russell’s best qual- 
ities. .The biographical sketches seem 
to be mainly obituary notices; and 
though obituary notices are often sin- 
cere enough and moving enough, from 
the sense of the loss which overshad- 
ows them, they are apt to be out of 
proportion, to dwell on the strong use- 
ful emotional traits of a character; but 
an encomium can hardly be humorous, 
and Mr. Russell’s humor is perhaps his 
strongest quality. Biographies often 
suffer from their lack of humor, and 
must continue to do so till we learn to 
write and think more frankly. A bi- 
ographer is in a great difficulty. If he 
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waits too long, in an age like the pres- 
ent, which is so swift to forget, no one 
cares to read the record; while if bi- 
ographies are written at once, all light, 
trivial, humorous traits, whims, foibles, 
“ways,” have to be smudged and oblit- 
erated. Some of the sketches here 
would have been all the better for a lit- 
tle subsequent work, and some sub- 
stantial additions. The study of 
James Payn, which is one of the most 
interesting in the book, could bear a lit- 
tle more weight and elaboration, and 
then there is the graceful panegyric on 
Lord Crewe; that was a hazardous ex- 
periment! And it ends—-how could it 
be otherwise?—in being the most mon- 
umental of the series, in the sense that, 
like the epitaphs on monuments, it tells 
you the things which you do not want 
to know and which do not really mat- 
ter. Lord Crewe is a very notable 
man, a great figure on the stage. I 
am not going to be drawn into discuss- 
ing his career, but there is no public 
man who is in a way more inscrutable, 
no one whose case it would be more 
deeply interesting to analyze, and to de- 
termine precisely how and why he has 
come to play the exact part that he has 
filled, to explain, if one could, the bal- 
ance of charm and tenacity and seri- 
ousness that has brought him inevitably 
to the front. , 

There are one or two startlingly and 
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surprisingly interesting things in the 
book, such as Mr. Gladstone’s state- 
ment, “If ever I live to enjoy a respite 
from politics, I intend to occupy my 
leisure in composing an epic poem”! 
That would have put the sonnets of 
Raphael and Dante’s picture quite in 
the shade. No less amazing is Mr. 
Gladstone’s astonishing criticism on 
the hymn, “Jesu, Lover of my soul,” in 
which, misled by some Mosaic canons 
of criticism, revealed to him in the 
Mount, he contrives to miss, in hunt- 
ing down metaphors and phrases, the 
essential unity, the incomparable sweet- 
ness of that wonderful outburst of 
emotion. It is perhaps at once oue 
of the most acute and stupid criticisms 
ever penned! 

But the-main interest of the book 
lies in the strong, subtle, penetrating 
perfume of Whiggism, which takes one 
back in an instant to the library of the 
Victorian statesman, with its gilt-wired 
bookcases, its red arm-chairs, and its 
scent of russia leather. Comfort, cul- 
ture, gilding, russia leather—that is the 
perfume of the book. Whiggism is 
very much out of fashion nowadays, 
“because it is suspected of being the 
worst kind of Toryism; the worst, be- 
cause it is not unadulterated Toryism, 
- based frankly on property and preju- 
dice, but far more subtly founded on 
a knowledge of the world, a percep- 
tion of the vulgar reverence which 
lasts far on into democracy, a cynical 
estimate of human nature, an ingenious 
recognition of rising forces, which yet 
contains no element of respect for 
them. Personal prestige based on 
popular liberty; that is what Whiggism 
is thought to mean. But judging it 
in a detached way it is a fine, strong, 
determined thing; it serves the State 
more perhaps than it is quite aware, it 
stands for a high degree of perhaps 
rather narrow and contemptuous cul- 
ture. Written by a Privy Councillor, 
dedicated to an BHarl, full of excellent 
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quotations, haunted with classical 
echoes, the volume is not profound or 
tender or sympathetic, but it is full of 
the pride of life. One cannot fail to 
be impressed by it, to recognize its 
force, its picturesqueness. The savor 
of full, active, successful, brilliant life 
streams from it, and whatever may be 
though of it, it is not weak or senti- 
mental. 

Where the book breaks down is 
where it attempts to sermonize. There 
is a discourse called “Twelfth Night,” 
on the text of Tennyson’s poem “Fol- 
low the Gleam.” Mr. Russell says that 
“it may lead you into unpopularity and 
contempt, the scorn of the religious and 
the world’s disesteem”—but this is just 
where Whiggism must not lead you, or 
it is self-condemned. “The guiding 
star, the visionary gleam” of the Whig, 
must lead him somehow faithfully to 
the top; not necessarily meanly or 
basely, but because he feels that he is 
the only kind of man who is ultimately 
fit to lead. The Whig has an ideal of 
mental freedom, but it carries with it 
what Mr. Wells so delightfully calls 
“the legitimate extension of personal- ” 
ity,” including a big porticoed house in 
a London square and an historic man- 
sion in the country. 

I do not personally believe in Whig- 
gism; it seems to me that the Whigs 
of the New Testament were Pilate and 
Caiaphas; but the Whig has an idea of 
what is going on, while the Tory has 
not; and if Whigs tend to display a cal- 
culated sympathy with man’s needs 
and aspirations, there is nothing truck- 
ling or Jesuitical or insincere about 
them. You may fear, dislike, mistrust . 
Whiggism, but you cannot despise it. 

And thus Mr. Russell’s book comes 
to have a very true and pleasant value 
us a human document; it is the work- 
ing out of a social inheritance and a 
political creed, by a man of quick per- 
ceptions, solid faculties, undeniable 
force. There is a romantic air about 
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it, as in “Casabianca.” The boy stands 
on the burning deck, and will not quit 
it till he has leave to go from someone 
who is no longer in the land of the liv- 
ing. It means a staunch and stub- 
born obedience to tradition and an- 
cestry. It is probable that we may 
soon be asking of the winds where the 
The Saturday Review. 
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fragments of the last of the Whigs are 
to be found; but it is a gallant affair 
for all that; and probably there will 
come a time of historical appreciation, 
which will bring back the Whig stand- 
point into favor, like Chippendale 
chairs and Georgian cornices. 
Arthur C. Benson. 





THE SIMPLICITY OF GOODNESS. 


“My dear, be a good man—be virtu- 
ous—be religious. Nothing else will 
give you any comfort when you come 
to lie here,” said Sir Walter Scott to 
Lockhast when he was dying. Well 
known as these words are they remain 
arresting. Every time we think of 
them we are struck afresh by their 
simplicity. They are not quite what 
we should have expected from a man 
of great genius and great success. It 
did not take genius to bring him to 
that conclusion, and it is one with 
which ambition has nothing to do. 

What is goodness? We all know, 
but when we try to express it our 
thoughts pass unconsciously from prop- 
ositions to persons, recollections of our 
friends and of our heroes crowd upon 
us, and we cannot concentrate our 
minds upon a definition. But if we 
cannot define goodness because it is di- 
vine, we must yet admit that it is a 
very simple thing, instantly recognized 
even by a child. It is to be found 
everywhere—in every age, in every 
race, in every class. No religion and 
no system of thought has any monop- 
oly of it; it flourishes inside and out of 
every inclosure; ignorance cannot kill 
it, nor learning, nor poverty, nor money. 
With or without it a man may gain the 
whole world, or, as the saying is, may 
attain to the height of his desire. The 
success of bad men is patent; probably 
only the good have ever plumbed the 
depths of suffering. Is goodness, then, 


worth while? It is a question for au- 
thority and not for the scribes. About 
so plain and simple a question surely 
the opinion of the man in the street is 
worth asking. Let us appeal to the 
democracy. Let us look at it in “the 
light that lighteth every man.” What 
is the verdict of the crowd upon an act 
of heroism? The heroes who have 
stirred our blood acted, as a rule, very 
simpiy. What they did took very lit- 
tle thought and no calculation at all; 
very often they merely went on with 
what they were doing; remained at 
their posts instead of saving their lives: 
took the obvious if dangerous method 
of effecting a rescue, or sacrificed 
themselves when plainly by no other 
sacrifice ‘could they attain their end. 
Ask the man in the street whether what 
they did was worth doing. Tell him 
that the soldier, the doctor, the fire- 
man, the ship’s captain—any one you 


‘like—threw away his life for some- 


thing less than its worth, and left the 
world the poorer. Put the whole hack- 
neyed contest of wits before his mind 
and he will drown your argument with 
a cheer. He may not promise to imi- 
tate these men, in many moods he will 
promise not to, goodness commands 
obeisance not obedience, but of one 
thing he is absolutely certain, that 
what they did was worth while, more 
worth while than anything else they 
have ever done. Why? He may tell 
you to hold your tongue, but he cannot 
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give you an answer. He is a simple 
person and goodness is simple, and in- 
spiration—that most marvellous of all 
things—is simple too. 

But it may be said that heroism is a 
very small part of goodness. It is, but 
it is a very important one. The eyes 
are a small part of a man’s body. Per- 
haps the least showy side of goodness 
and the one which gets the least recog- 
nition is rectitude. That, again, is 
very simple. It is nothing but stick- 
ing to the facts, speaking the truth, de- 
ceiving no one. Anybody not an idiot 
has the sense to be honest, but it is a 
quality that gets little praise—is, per- 
haps, the part of goodness which it is 
least easy sometimes to believe worth 
while. Of course we all know in the- 
ory that commerce is founded upon 
rectitude—upon paper it is impossible 
to doubt it—but there are many living 
arguments and very persuasive ar- 
guments around us which offer us 
what looks very like a practical proof 
of the reverse. We do all know that 
honesty is very often the worst policy. 
and that those who stick to it fail and 
retain nothing but their self-respect. Is 
self-respect always the greatest good? 
There is no substitute; it is a loss 
whose magnitude grows upon the mind; 
but where rectitude is concerned we can 
appeal to no cheering multitude; there 
is no authority here but conscience. 
It is a subject on which it is weak to 
ask advice. “Let the counsel of thine 
own heart stand” said the Hebrew 
preacher. After all, even here man 
as man has some inspiration. There is 
no cheat so hardened but if his evil 
deeds come to the light of publicity he 
will tell some lie or invent some argu- 
ment to “save his face” from the gaze 
of the public—that public which has so 
true an instinct for moral criticism, so 
little energy for moral action. Our 
Lord emphasized one aspect of recti- 
tude which is often forgotten. Its con- 
stant practice improves the mental 
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powers—sound judgment is with the 
good. “If thine eye be single thy whole 
body shall be full of light,” He said. 
The ordinary man, who insists that the 
umpire in every contest shall be disin- 
terested pays his tribute to this truth. 

The most attractive form of goodness 
is kindness. As we think of the kind- 
est people we have known we are all 
certain that it was worth while. It 
was returned to them “good measure . 
pressed down and running over,” and 
the residue set against their sins. A 
kind man is never disliked, and he is 
almost always forgiven. Now and 
then he is ridiculed by the cynics, but 
cynicism appeals to very few people.’ 
Sometimes he is taken in—a man never 
taken in is not a thoroughly kiad man. 
Kindness is simple: it requires no more 
reason than will enable a man to say, 
“If I were he,” and that is what all 
simple people are always saying, only 
they say it more often critically than 
kindly. Putting oneself in another 
man’s place is not only the highest of 
Christian duties and the supremest ef- 
fort of the imagination, it is also the 
most obvious of mental diversions. 
The more complete the illusion, the 
more the individual becomes absorbed 
in the game, the kinder will he be. “No 
man ever yet hated himself.” To go 
back to the cynics. In their haste 
they often say that good people are 
foolish. They have said it since the 
time of St. Paul, who ridiculed his 
critics. “The foolishness of God is . 
wiser than men,” he ventured to say. 
If it is worth while to be wise, it is 
worth while to be good; to know what 
is in man is the best part of wisdom. 
If it is worth while to understand our 
fellow men, it is worth while to sympa- 
thize with them, to take a friendly at- 
titude towards them; otherwise we 
shall remain alone and in the dark, 
wretched and ignorant in that outer 
darkness into which Christ saw that 
the cruel were going. 
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Perhaps the truth about goodness is 
nowhere so plainly seen as in those 
characters which we should all hesitate 
to describe by the word “good,” of 
whom we say ruefully that there is a 
great deal of good in them. And what 
dross does the bad side appear by com- 
parison, and how ephemeral and how 
much the result of circumstances! 
What an extraordinary pleasure their 
goodness gives to their friends! 
“There is the real man,” they say, as 
they call attention to a good deed shin- 
ing perhaps among a considerable num- 
ber of indifferent ones. “That is what 
he is like when ‘he comes to himself.’ ” 
His enemies do not know him! Often 
we feel—the feeling is, perhaps, phari- 
saical—almost ashamed of how much 
we like these people. There is, as a rule, 
a simple side to their characters, some- 
thing which remains single about them, 
_ among all the complications of the 

devil. For such as these Christianity 
has a great tenderness. We cannot 
read the gospel of Luke and not mar- 
vel at the breach Christ made with the 
_ ancient notion of symmetrical good- 
ness. He turned men’s eyes from a 
statue to a man, as it were; from art 
to life. They are very “inconvenient, 
these half-good people, and very lova- 
ble. We do not love them for their 
sins, but for their humility. Perhaps 
there is nothing so repellent as spirit- 
ual pride, and it is the vice of the 
good: 


When the soul mounting higher 
To God comes no nigher 

For the arch-fiend pride 

Mounts at her side. 


Only a few among the good have grace 
to say, “We are unprofitable servants”; 
only those who have “done all.” For 
most of us ordinary people their state 
of mind is difficult to understand, It 
may be that as men go up. in the moral 


scale they recognize more clearly the 
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part which the spirit outside them- 
selves which makes for righteousness . 
plays in their actions and venture less 
and less to take credit for its influence. 
It has been brought against Christian- 
ity by some of its ablest opponents 
that it is not a wholly moral religion. 
Cotter Morison said the story of the 
penitent thief was sufficient to con- 
demn it. His arguments are very spe- 
cious, but go utterly against the grain 
with the plain man. Here, again, un- 
less he be a skilled dialectician, he can 
but trust his instinct and repeat to 
himself, “Let the counsel of thine own 
heart stand.” There are still a few in- 
tellectual moralists left who belong to 
the old world. The stoic morality is 
almost perfect :— 


But ah! its heart, its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive. 


There is one point in Scott’s sentence 
upon which we have not yet touched. 
He puts goodness and religion together 
ag though they were inseparable. Are 
they? A great many very good people 
would not describe themselves, would 
not allow themselves to be described, as 
religious. Nevertheless it is difficult 
to separate goodness and faith—we do 
not say goodness and creed. However 
a good man may formulate or refuse to 
formulate his ideas about God, he must 
have some belief in what St. John 
called “the Word”; he must accept the 
Divine prompting as something higher 
than reason; he must found his life 
upon something which cannot be arith- 
metically proved. There are no known 
arguments by which we can prove the 
existence of God, and none by which . 
Wwe can prove that beside “goodness” 
nothing else is worth while. To be- 
lieve it is faith, to doubt it is mbhte- 
rialism, to argue about it is waste of 
time. It is an inspiration or nothing. 
“Let the counsel of thine own heart 
stand.” 
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One occasionally comes across an un- 
pretentious little story, imbued with 
some quality which makes it beloved 
before it can be criticized. Such a 
book is “The Old Nest” by Rupert 
Hughes, originally published in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. The theme is 
simple; we read of an old father and 
mother left by the busy, thoughtless, 
ambitious sons and daughters in the 
old home. The longings of the par- 
ents for the children who never come, 
are drawn with a poignancy which is 
not sentimentality but true emotion. 
There is a happy ending to this touch- 
ingly human narrative. For all its 
wistful sorrow and pathetic realism, 
there is a note of optimism in the story 
which will not let the reader despair of 
human nature, crude and selfish as it 
often seems. The plot is slight, but 
the graceful and witty style, and the 
direct message, make it an unusually 
rare and pleasing little book. The Cen- 
tury Company. - 


Such a subject as “Peoples and 
Problems of India” is a difficult one to 
treat adequately within the compass of 
250 moderate-sized pages; yet Sir T. 
W. Holderness has achieved singular 
success with the undertaking in the vol- 
ume bearing this title which he has 


contributed to the “Home University. 


Library.” His success is doubtless 
largely due to his personal knowledge 
of the subject gained from his long 
connection with the India Office. The 
result is a very compact and illuminat- 
ing volume, which acquaints the reader 
with the essential facts in the history 
of India, the character, customs and re- 
ligions of its peoples, their mutual ‘re- 
lations and their political ambitions, the 
extent and causes of the “unrest” 
among them, the problems of Indian 
administration, and the stolid indiffer- 


ence of the great masses of the people 
to change and progress. Smal as the 
book is, it may be frankly accepted as 
authoritative and up-to-date. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


“A Prison Without a Wall,” by Ralph 
Straus is another biographical novel, 
but no less interesting than some other 
English novels of the same sort that 
we have had this year. It tells the 
life of Sylvanus de Bohun, a fatherless 
and motherless but titled little boy 
whose greatest pleasure is with his 
spirited sister Philippa. The story 
goes on through Sylvanus’ youth, 
Philippa’s marriage and death; it does 
not lack events, but the chief drama is 
in their effect on Sylvanus. He is 
essentially a scholar and after Philip- 
pa’s death neglects his estates for his 
work at Cambridge until suddenly, 
roused by a visit to London, he comes 
to life, falls in love and marries. Of 
his later years we leave the reader 
to learn for himself. The characters 
are rather less real than in seme of 
our virile recent books and the wheels 
occasionally grind rather obviously, but 
the intellectual and emotional appeal 
of the situation is still large. People 
who like finished work and real inter- 
pretation of life will like “The Prison 
Without a Wall.” Henry Holt & Co. 


John Masefield has just published in 
book form under the title “The Ever- 
lasting Mercy” two poems that are as 
mercilessly blunt and strong as any 
poetry can be. The first, “The EBverlast- 
ing Mercy” tells in the first person the 
story of a prize-fighter’s evening in the 
ring, his subsequent debauch, his run- 
ning wild in the village and his sudden 
conversion by a young Quakeress. The 
author’s medium, a _ short, irregular 
couplet, is absolutely fitted to his tale, 
and the effect is not one of beauty. 
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Rather one marvels at its truth. The 
second poem, “The Widow in the Bye 
Street,” is more appealing. A simple 
young laborer, the pride of his old 
mother’s heart, is lured on by an un- 
scrupulous woman till he reaches a 
murderer’s hate and work and the nar- 
rative is told with all the raw human 
passion the language is capable of. 
Pity and understanding are roused in 
the reader by every brutal means. In 
both poems the story is so clearly illu- 
minated that one forgets that it is 
poetry and is held by the horror of 
the matter itself. Both poems, conse- 
quently, in spite of some few passages 
of poetic beauty have more the value 
of social documents than of poetry. The 
Macmillan Co. 


Sir Edwin Pears, whose latest work, 
“Turkey and Its People,” has just been 
published by the George H. Doran 
Company, is peculiarly fitted to deal 
with his subject. During the early 
eighties he practiced in the Consular 
Courts in Constantinople, and later as 
President of the European Bar, in that 
place. He was also a correspondent of 
a London newspaper during the Moslem 
atrocities in Bulgaria. The book is a 
keen and modern study of present day 
Turkey, her problems and her people. 
One of the chief virtues of the book is 
its compactness and great readability, 
bringing a mass of valuable material 
within range of the average reader. 
The style possesses a narrative charm, 
which brings the East with its passion 
and cruelty vividly before us although 
facts are never sacrificed to interest. 
Many errors of long standing are ex- 
plained and cleared away. The author 
sees in the varying races and sects 
which comprise modern Turkey, ele- 
ments of strength and weakness. He 
gives candidly his opinion as to the pos- 
sibility of reform and progress. The 
book comes at a time when attention 
is drawn more closely than ever to 
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one of Europe’s most urgent problems, 
and it will be received everywhere as 
a valuable contribution. 


“Lee the American,” as the author 
Gamaliel Bradford Jr. states in the 
appendix to that volume, is not soe 
much biography as it is psycography. 
This new method of studying great 
men attempts to give us the personality 
of a hero, an understanding of the man 
himself, rather than laboriously com- 
piled details of his life. In prepara- 
tion for the work Mr. Bradford made an 
exhaustive study of all available rec- 
ords, and his account is at the same 
time scholarly and sympathetic. Lee, 
as an American of Americans, will be 
more appreciated after a reading of 
this book than ever before. The es- 
sential qualities which went to make 
up the powerful individuality of Lee, 
the characteristics which mark him as 
one of the most representative Amer- 
icans of all time, are portrayed with 
conviction and eloquence. In that it 
is a record of greatness in failure, the 
account of a hero who was Rot success- 
ful, the book is unique among the bi- 
ographies of great men. Incidentally 
we are given vivid portraits of other 
contemporary men, Jefferson Davis, 
“Stonewall” Jackson, as well as of 
Grant in his relation to Lee. The au- 
thor unites a broad spirit of non-parti- 
sanship with a brilliant and charming 
style. The book is at once an addition 
to American history and American 
letters. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


With books pouring from the press 
at the rate of six thousand or more a 
year, it may easily seem to savor of 
exaggeration to say of any single vol- 
ume that one cannot afford not to read 
it; yet that may be truthfully said of 
Mary Antin’s “The Promised Land” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.). Some chapters 
of this touching yet inspiriting auto- 
biography of a Russian immigrant have 
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been published during the last few 
months in The Atlantic Monthly, and 
have been widely recognized as among 
the most unique and artless of self-rev- 
elations. But the larger part of the 
present volume,—especially the earlier 
half which describes the conditions of 
her life in Russia and of her early 
training—is entirely new and will be 
read with keen interest by those who 
have followed the little immigrant 
through her experiences in Boston and 
her training in Boston schools. It is 
encouraging to be able to believe that, 
among the million or more immigrants 
who annually seek our shores, there 
are some who share the hope and en- 
thusiasm of Mary Antin, although they 
are not able to express, as she does, in 
marvelously direct and graphic Eng- 
lish, how it feels to shake off the tram- 
mels of the old life and to enter into 
the joyous heritage of American citi- 
zenship. It is impossible to read her 
narrative without emotion,-—— and there 
is perhaps no part of it more appealing 
than that which describes how Amer- 
ica came to seem to be her own coun- 
try, and George Washington her no- 
blest hero. The very simplicity of the 
style in which the story is told lends 
it an amazing literary charm. There 
are eighteen or twenty illustrations 
from photographs. 


Behind Grace Fallow Norton’s “Lit- 
tle Gray Songs from St. Joseph’s” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) lies a touching 
story. Early one winter morning, nine 
years ago, a girl on her way to work 
in an American factory town slipped 
wpon an icy pavement, was seriously 
hurt, and was taken to a small Fran- 
ciscan hospital. There she spent two 
years in suffering, during whic! she ut- 
tered her inmost thoughts in many 
“littie letters to herself,” which were 
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hidden under her pillow and were lov- 
ingly preserved by the good Sister Je- 
rome who was her nurse. These little 
letters are wrought into these “little 
gray songs,”—and indescribably subtle, 
touching and pathetic they are, voicing 
a hopeless and wondering grief and 
longing. Here is one of them: 


How long I’ve lain below the Christ 
That hangs upon the wall, 

His suffering o’er my suffering: 
Was His indeed for all? 


Ah me, the weary, weary hours 
So slowly by us file, 

And not yet has the sad Christ learned— 
As I have learned—to smile. 


And here is another: 
With cassock black, baret and book, 
Father Saran goes by; 


I think he goes to say a prayer 
For one who has to die. 


Even so, some day, Father Saran 
May say a prayer for me; 

Myself meanwhile, the Sister tells, 
Should pray unceasingly. 


They kneel who pray: how may I kneel 
Who face to ceiling lie, 

Shut out by all that man has made 
From God who made the sky? 


They lift who pray,—the low earth. 
born— 
A humble heart to God: , 
But O, my heart of clay is proud— 
True sister to the sod. 


look into the face of God, 

They say bends over me; 

search the dark, dark face of God— 
O what is it I see? 


see—who lie fast bound, who may 
Not kneel, who can but seek— 
see my own face over me, 

With tears upon its cheek. 


There can be no questioning the sin- 
cerity of these “little gray songs.” It 
would be a hard heart to which they 
should appeal in vain. 





